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division in the Treasury Department. His discharges 
of good men from these positions have been notorious, 
but they have not gone so far as to strip the Department 
entirely of its valuable material. It is tothe Secretary’s 
credit if he has, even at this late stage, decided to check 
the slaughter. Not a little of the worthless human stuff 
he has foisted upon the public service will have to be 
pitched out by his successor; but, if Civil Service Rules 
be applied, this will afford a chance for the promotion 
of deserving clerks now in the ranks, who have been 
doing the work for which their chiefs have been draw- 
ing the pay. 


Judging by the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the cause of Civil Service Reform may fairly 
claim a new convert in Hoke Smith, who, like Secretary 
Tracy in the Harrison Administration, entered office an 
unbeliever. The public man who declines to accept a 
Civil Service creed formulated upon the experience of 
others, need only hold for a while an office which con- 
trols a few hundred appointments, in order to have forced 
upon him an experience of his own from whose logic he 
cannot escape. No one—except himself—would think 
of calling John Wanamaker an ideal Civil Service Re- 
former ; but the point of view of the Wanamaker of 1893, 
after four years as Postmaster-General, differed as widely 
from that of the Wanamaker of 1889, as the mature man’s 
judgment differs from the child’s. So Secretary Hoke 
Smith’s first report, as far as it dealt with Civil Service 
Reform at all, was critical and fault-finding ; his second 
suggests fresh fields to which the blessings of the merit 
system may be extended. The Secretary is to be con- 
gratulated on the change, which is in a wholesome 
direction. 

On another point he deserves congratulation. We 
refer to his happy riddance of General Armstrong, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and too often 
acting Commissioner in the absence of his chief. A 
more solid and obtrusive stumbling-block in the way of 
its progress on modern lines, the Indian Office could 
hardly have found if it had gone in search of one. 
Civil Service Reform was one of his bugbears, doubtless 
because it was above his comprehension. As a public 
officer he was cast in the mould of about 1835—an 
anachronism of sixty years’ span. He was a great 
admirer of President Jackson’s method of dispensing 
patronage; and a good many well-wishers of the Indian 
Service were tempted to regret that he had not served 
his country in Jackson’s time, to which he belonged, 
instead of in ours, in which he was an unmistakable 
misfit. 


Secretary Herbert, we are glad to see, is as strong as 
ever in his faith in the registration system applied to 
labor in the navy yards. Secretary Lamont has noth- 
ing to say directly on the subject of Civil Service 
Reform, but by indirection he pays a tribute to its 
value where he refers to the progress made in the Rec- 
ord and Pension office of the War Department, which 
has been under a rigid merit system ever since Colonel 
Ainsworth took hold of it. The Colonel had a stu- 
pendous task to accomplish, and he could not hope to 
do it with the aid of laggards or slovens. Congress has 
repeatedly recognized his success in the most flattering 
manner; and there is not an experienced member of 
either House who would, if he could, permit this one 
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bureau to slip into the control of the spoilsmen, for 
that would mean infinite annoyance to himself when 


called upon to look up the record of one of his constitu- 
ents. 


Secretary Morton turns up this year, as he did last, 
with a plea for a further extension of the merit system 
in the Department of Agriculture. He finds that he not 
only gets more satisfactory work out of his subordinates 
on such a basis, but that he saves his own time and the 
public’s money. His patience was long ago exhausted 
with political microscopists and veterinarians; now he 
wants to do away with political statisticians also. So 
would Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, we fancy, if he 
should speak his mind; we are told that one of the 
causes of his delay in finishing the work of the eleventh 
census is the fearful and wonderful jumble of figures 
which his predecessor left on the files of the office. 
There was possibly less of a pang for Mr. Porter in 
retiring from the Census Commissionship than the pub- 
lic has generally supposed, for if he had stayed he would 
have had to shoulder the responsibility for the outrageous 
work of enumerators appointed—at his own instance, 
be it remembered—on the patronage plan. It was Por- 
ter who, with his eyes fully open to the folly of his 
course, resisted every effort to put his bureau under the 
Civil Service Rules. As mere samples, chosen here and 
there at random, of the performances of his ‘‘ snap’”’ 
appointees, we may instance a report of one of the enu- 
merators sent among certain Indians, who added up 
horses and wagons, oxen and ploughs, farm acreage, 
timber on the stump, etc., including these with crops 
of wheat and corn and oats to make a total of the 
‘‘ agricultural products’’ of the tribe; also, a table of 
vital statistics turned in by an enumerater who was so 
uncertain of the positions of his decimal points as to 
report one hundred and three deaths as occurring among 
one hundred persons ! 


We have enlarged this issue of Goop GovERNMENT, 
and reduced the relative space usually devoted to other 
matters, in order to make room for the complete text of 
the address delivered by Hon. Carl Schurz, president 
of the National Civil Service Reform League, at the 


League’s annual meeting in Chicago, just ended. This 
address is even more noteworthy than its predecessor of 
1893; for the latter was delivered when the second 
Cleveland Administration had been in office only a few 
weeks, whereas the address of 1894 is the fruit of close 
scrutiny of Mr. Cleveland’s course for nearly one-half 
his term. On account of the crowded state of our col- 
umns we have been obliged to let several valuable con- 
tributed articles lie over till another month. 


Mr. Schurz’s address reflects, in its spirit of hopeful- 
ness for the future of Civil Service Reform, the tone of 
most of the communications which reach Goop Govern- 
MENT from all parts of the United States. From St. 
Louis we have a copy of the Report of the Health Com- 
missioner for 1894, containing a notice published by 
Dr. George Homan on taking charge of the office, that 
his subordinates would be expected to ‘‘render as full 
service for the pay received as if he or she were in private 
employment,’’ and that all ‘‘ who desire to retain their 
places will manifest it by good conduct and faithful 
service, and promotions will follow as fitness is shown, 
as opportunity offers, and as the good of the depart- 
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ment seems to warrant ’’—in other words, that business, 
and not politics, should control the conduct of the 
health office while the present Commissioner administers 
it. This declaration is the more noteworthy because 
there is no merit law to support it, and the Commissioner 
who defies partisan precedent does so at his own risk. 
A member of the Buffalo Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion writes: 

The Association here feels immensely pleased at the advances 
of the last few months. We held our annual meeting last June, 
and then announced four measures as included in our program 
for the future: First, the extension of the State Civil Service 
law to county offices ; second, the extension of the federal Law 
to the Buffalo custom house; third, labor registration; and fourth, 
the formation of Good Government clubs. The movement for 
the formation of Good Government clubs has been extraordina- 
rily successful; eight active clubs are already in existence, and 
measures will be taken for a federation of the clubs at a meeting 
to be held next Tuesday evening. The new State constitution 
has extended the Civil Service law to the county offices, and 
President Cleveland’s recent action covers the Buffalo custom- 
house; so that our ambitious program is already almost fully real- 
ized. The only measure leftis that of labor registration, to which 
our Association is now giving its attention. 

A Chicago business man, in renewing his subscription, 
says: 

I bring you the cheering news that the Mayor of this city has 
just appointed a commission consisting of a Democrat, a Mug- 
wump and a Republican, for the purpose of taking our police 
department out of politics. The men appointed are Civil Ser- 
vice Reformers. Mr. Ela, the president of this board, is also 
president of the Civil Service Reform Association of this city. 
Messrs. Hamline and Rubens, the other commissioners, are also 
Reformers. 

These are not all the straws to which we can point by 
way of proving the direction of the wind; they are used 
merely because they happen to be at hand at the mo- 
ment. 

It is always a pleasure to be able to point to a man 
now in charge of a branch of the Civil Service who prior 
to his appointment has striven valiantly for decent gov- 
ernment and the abolition of the spoils system in con- 
nection with other governmental matters. Mr, McCop- 
pin, the present postmaster at San Francisco, is one of 
these men, and this fact is recalled by a recent publica- 
tion of his in the San Francisco press, dealing with the 
effort made by certain California politicians to debase 
the city police for party machine purposes. Years ago 
the evils of having this force thus used were recognized 
in California, and it was mainly owing to Mr. McCop- 
pin’s efforts that the spoils system, so far as the police 
service is concerned, was abolished. He has done a 
public service by.so strenuously and publicly opposing 
the effort to reintroduce it. It is not to be wondered, 
in view of his record, that the San Francisco postoffice 
as administered under the Civil Service Law by Post- 
master McCoppin affords a striking contrast to the way 
in which the custom house is administered under Col- 
lector Wise. The postmaster put a prompt stop to the 
collection of political assessments in his office, Col- 
lector Wise, as has been pointed out, has practically 
connived at these assessments. The Administration is 
strengthened by the conduct of public officers like Mr. 
McCoppin; it is weakened and discredited by the con- 
duct of public officers like Collector Wise. 


As this issue is about going to press, news reaches us 
that President Cleveland has brought under the Civil 
Service Rules the whole field service of the Internal 
Revenue establishment, with the exception of the collec- 
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tors and deputy collectors. This means an addition of 
some 2,500 employees to the classified list. It is hoped 
that he may be induced to change the order of exemption 
in the case of the deputy collectors to be appointed for 
the purpose of the new income tax. There are 303 of 
these, besides 10 additional revenue agents, provided for 
in the urgent deficiency bill now before Congress. Let 
us have these places all under the Rules as soon as the 
President signs the bill. No more Census Office scan- 
dals, if you please! 


Report of the Civil Service Commission. 


HE eleventh annual report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, submitted to Congress with 
the President’s message, shows that from July 1, 1893, 
to June 30, 1894, 3,532 applicants were examined for the 
Departmental service at Washington, of whom 2,366 
passed and 1,166 failed to pass; for the Railway Mail 
Service 4,267 were examined, 3,120 passed and 1,147 
failed ; for the Indian service 431 were examined, 290 
passed and 141 failed; for the customs service 3,372 
were examined, 2,012 passed and 1,360 failed; for the 
postal service 25,777 were examined, 14,343 passed and 
11,434 failed. Compared with the previous year there 
was an increase of 12,541 in the whole number examined, 
an increase of the whole number who passed of 8,123, 
and in the whole number who failed to pass of 4,418, 
The whole number appointed in the year covered by the 
report is as follows: Departmental service, 385; Rail- 
way Mail Service, 718; Indian service, 166; customs 
service, 280; postal service, 2,823; total, 4,372, an in- 
crease of 83 over the previous year. 

The Commission says that it has not been able 
hitherto, on account of small force and lack of sufficient 
appropriations for traveling expenses, to hold examina- 
tions as the law requires, twice a year in each State, and 
to make such inspections of local offices as to guarantee 
a full observance of the law there. During the last two 
years the appropriation has fallen short, and it has been 
impossible to hold examinations in some of the outlying 
States more than once. This is a hardship not to the 
Commission, but simply to the people living in the out- 
lying States. 

About one half of all the employees of the classified 
service are in the 610 classified postoffices. In the 
larger offices the Law is now better observed than it has 
ever been before, and the postoffice at Baltimore is men- 
tioned as one in which amarked improvement is shown, 
affording an illustration of the good done by the Com- 
mission’s investigations. The Indianapolis office is also 
spoken of as one which was very bad from a Civil Ser- 
vice Reform point of view, but which has become a 
very good office under the late and the present post- 
master. In the Boston and Chicago offices the Law is 
observed well. The postmaster at Chicago says that the 
character of the men obtained through examination is 
better than that obtained in private business. The 
postmaster at Boston states, as an interesting coinci- 
dence, that the majority of the men appointed under the 
late Republican administration of the office happened 
to be Democrats. In almost all the larger postoffices, 
as well as in most branches of the Departmental service at 
Washington, politics have been practically eliminated 
in making appointments and removals. There have been 
complaints from many of the smaller offices, that a large 
number of removals have been made for political reasons, 
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although other offences, generally of a minor character, 
are alleged as the ground of dismissal, 

Gratifying progress has been made in the administra- 
tion of the Civil Service Law in connection with the 
Indian School service; the great majority of those 
appointed have been retained, and new appointments 
have been made on a basis of fitness without reference 
to political considerations. The Superintendent of 
Indian Schools has testified in the most emphatic man- 
ner to the good conferred by the Law, and to the 
extreme difficulty there would be in managing his office 
effectively in the interest of the Indians were it not for 
the protection afforded by the Law. 

From the terms of the Law, politics should and right- 
fully can have nothing to do with continuance in or 
exit from the service, but unfortunately religious and 
political reasons still influence dismissals to some extent, 
and will until there is a law or rule that reasons for dis- 
missal shall be recorded and made known to the person 
dismissed, but that the latter shall be given an opportu- 
nity to be heard in his own defence. A practice has 
been introduced lately by the Postmaster-General in his 
service, which, so far as results are known, works well 
in the direction of security, stability and efficiency, and 
the complete elimination of politics. 

Partisan feeling and bias have been shown not only in 
dismissals, but in promotions and reductions, The most 
common form of this discrimination is to dismiss em- 
ployees of one political faith for offences which are 
allowed to pass unnoticed or with slight reprimand 
when committed by employees of the opposite political 
faith. The Commission believes the only adequate rem- 
edy lies in the introduction and enforcement of promo- 
tion regulations. The only safe rule against offensive 
partisanship is that the adherents of the party in power 
should never be permitted to do what would cause fric- 
tion in the office and subvert discipline if done by 
the opponents of that party. While a man in the class- 
ified service has an entire right to vote as he pleases 
and express his opinions on all political subjects, he 
should not take any active part in party management or 
in political campaigns, for precisely the same reason 
that a judge, an army officer, a regular soldier or a 
policeman is debarred from taking such active part; he 
should not be allowed to turn his official position to the 
benefit of either political party. 

After speaking of the conviction of Postmaster Ickes, 
of Newark, Ohio, and of Internal Revenue Collector 
Haney of Kentucky, for making political assessments in 
the Presidential campaign of 1892, reference is made to 
the case of C. H. J. Taylor, Recorder of Deeds for the 
District of Columbia, of which a report is now in the 
hands of the President for action. The Commission 
recounts the other attempts made at assessment in the 
campaign of 1894, and the unfortunate effect of the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, that solicitation by 
letter in public offices is not solicitation within the Law. 


Pee SERVICE RuLEs do not close the avenues to Gov- 

ernment positions, although they may be narrowed 
thereby to some extent. 
steadily increases ; deaths, resignations and inefficiency 
make no inconsiderable number of vacancies, so that 
there will always be a chance for those who care to file 
their applications and demonstrate their fitness for the 
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service by examination. In this way the Departments 
will get all the new blood needed.—Lancaster Examiner. 
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Multiplying the Force of Type and Ink. 


BY J. J. TAYLOR, M. D. 


E do not practically promote the cause of Reform 
by greedily devouring every book, pamphlet or 
paper that comes out on a Reform subject, and letting 
it stop right there. By so doing we are only getting 
further and further in advance of the people whom we 
should like to lead in our direction if possible. We get 
so far ahead of them that they finally lose sight of us 
entirely. Even the leader of a flock of wild geese or of 
a herd of cattle on the plains exercises more wisdom 
than that. It is greatly to our personal advantage and 
to the interest of our cause that we give to all with whom 
we come into association abundant opportunities to learn 
the same facts that we have learned and thus to form the 
same opinions that we hold. Thus we are most likely 
to escape the imputation of being irrational cranks; and 
we are also enabled to gain friends and co workers in 
the cause, some of whom, becoming once thoroughly 
convinced, may make much more efficient workers than 
we are. How comforting it must be to a real lover of 
humanity to know that through his own quiet agency a 
dozen enthusiastic ones are now busy, doing his work 
more than a dozen times over, in ways that he might 
never be able to command! He may then feel like rest- 
ing—but he won’t. The true apostle of the present and 
future finds his rest, his recreation, in doing all he can 
to interest others in the uplifting of the race, Let us not 
think that we have all coming time for our Reform to 
develop, and that we can afford to wait. Progress is 
accomplished only by force applied, and in direct pro- 
portion to it. We want the world to become more desir- 
able to live in even while we are yet living. 

Now, the particular practical point which I wish to 
make is this: When we have read an especially valua- 
ble book, pamphlet or paper in our line of Reform, there 
is no benefit to us in keeping it any longer. It might 
as well be put to doing good missionary work. Lending 
it to a friend, to be returned by him some time and then 
perhaps lent to somebody else, is a tedious and unsat- 
isfactory way, and besides, it requires your continual 
attention in following the book up and keeping track of 
it. It is better to adopt a systematic plan, and, with 
absolutely no attention on your part, cause the book to 
pass from hand to hand until it is literally worn out. 

Use a fly-leaf, or insert a sheet of paper into the book 
instead, and at the top write as follows: 

To Eacu ONE To WHooM Tuils Book ComEs.—Kindly read it as 
promptly as possible. When you and all members of your house- 
hold who wish to do so have read it, kindly hand or send it with 
out delay to the next one onthe list beiow, placing opposite 
your name the date of your thus passing it on. Anyone who has 


read it, or who may not wish to read it, will kindly pass it to the 
next one at once, inserting the date. 





NAMEs. 
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You insert from ten to twenty-five names in the left- 
hand column of the paper, leaving the date column 
blank, to be written in as each one hands the book to 
his neighbor. You then hand the book to the first one 
on the list and you have no further trouble with it. You 
need not be known in the matter, beyond the person to 
whom you hand it, as your name does not appear on the 
book unless you think it is distinctly best that it should 
do so. Of course you do not expect to see the book 
again—you have simply dedicated it to the cause. How- 
ever, if you wish it back, just place your name last on 
the list. Arrange your list, either in such an order as 
to command the best effect of influential names, or in 
the order that will make it most convenient for passing 
from one to another. 

As to the manner of making up the lists: Everyone 
wishes to exert a favorable influence over, and to have 
his opinions respected by, his neighbors, his family rel- 
atives, his church brethren, his business and professional 
associates, his competitors, the members of his particu- 
lar social circle and the members of his social and benev- 
olent organizations. Here are seven distinct classes, 
from either one of which, or from selections from all, 
he may make a complete list. Of some especially valu- 
able book he may wish to purchase several copies and 
start each traveling on one of the lists. These are points 
of detail which the reader may work out best for him- 
self, according to his own circumstances. 

There are some classes of persons whom we may well 
select for special effort, even writing them letters or 
speaking to them personally for the reason that they 
exert an influence over the thoughts of many others, or 
that they have power to carry out their ideas when they 
are convinced. Such are: (1) authors who, if won 
over, may write stories, poems or essays that will bring 
the subject favorably before untold multitudes; (2) 
preachers and lecturers, whose eloquence should be 
enlisted on our side; (3) editors, who, if they accept 
our views, cannot help weaving them unconsciously into 
their daily work; (4) song-writers and musical com- 
posers, who can quickly popularize a subject; (5) artists, 
whose work speaks to the eye; (6) political workers, 
who shape the courses of public affairs, and who can give 
their ideas the execution of authority. 

Now, get together the books on your favorite Reform 
which lie scattered about the house; awaken in them 
again the breath of life; start them on their conquering 
mission, Do not send out any except thoroughly good 
and effective ones—time is more valuable than mediocre 
books, Send literature that is of asuggestive and inspir- 
ing nature, rather than that which has been developed 
later in the course of the Reform. If possible, send out 
the book which first arrested your own attention ; that 
is likely to be a very effective book with others. The 
idea is that, if you once arouse a person’s interest in 
some topic, he will hunt up its more advanced literature 
for himself. : 

The plan I propose sometimes establishes communica- 
tion between the members of the written lists, and causes 
them to discuss further the subject of which their books 
treat. When the Reform for which you have labored 
is enacted into law, the books that have gone around 
become valued relics. By doing this work you are help- 
ing to make history. This I call working at wholesale. 

Persons can do this work who do not possess the abil- 
ity of the orator or poet, as well as those who regret 
that they have but little time or money to spend. 
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Annual Address of President Carl Schurz.* 


THE NECESSITY AND PROSPECTS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


HIS is the first time that the National Civil Service 
Reform League holds its annual meeting near the 
great Mississippi Valley ; but we know that its cause is 
no stranger here. Not only has it in this region some 
of its most faithful advocates, but the practical sense 
and the public spirit which have wrought such wonders 
here, seem to produce the very atmosphere in which 
this cause should prosper; for Civil Service Reform is, 
in the sense of an erlightened, large and patriotic pub- 
lic spirit, a preéminently practical conception—practi- 
cal in its principles, practical in its aims, and practical 
in its methods. 

What Civil Service Reform demands, is simply that 
the business part of the Government shall be carried on 
in a sound, businesslike manner. This seems so obvi- 
ously reasonable that among people of common sense 
there should be no two opinions about it. And the con- 
dition of things to be reformed is so obvicusly unrea- 
sonable, so flagrantly absurd and vicious, that we should 
not believe it could possibly exist among sensible peo- 
ple, had we not become accustomed to its existence 
among ourselves. In truth, we can hardly bring the 
whole exorbitance of that viciousness and absurdity 
home to our own minds unless we contemplate it as 
reflected in the mirror of a simile. 

Imagine, then, a bank the stockholders of which, many 
in number, are divided into two factions—let us call 
them the Jones party and the Smith party—who quarrel 
about some question of business policy, as, for instance, 
whether the bank isto issue currency ornot. The Jones 
party is in control, but the Smith men persuade over to 
their side a sufficient number of Jones men to give them 
—the Smith men—a majority at the next stockholders’ 
meeting. Thus they succeed in getting the upper hand. 
They oust the old board of directors, and elect a new 
board consisting of Smith men. The new Smith board 
at once remove all the officers, president, cashier, tellers, 
bookkeepers, and clerks down to the messenger boys— 
the good and the bad alike—simply because they are 
Jones men, and fill their places forthwith with new per- 
sons who are selected, not on the ground that they have 
in any way proved their fitness for the positions so filled, 
but simply because they are Smith men; and those of 
the Smith men who have shown the greatest zeal and 
skill in getting a majority of votes for the Smith party 
are held to have the strongest claims for salaried places 
in the bank. The new men struggle painfully with the 
duties novel tothem until they acquire some experience, 
but even then it needs in many instances two men or 
more to do the work of one. 

In the course of events dissatisfaction spreads among 
the stockholders with the Smith management, partly 
shared by ambitious Smith men who thought themselves 
entitled to reward in the shape of places and salaries, 
but were left ‘“‘ out in the cold.’’ Now the time fora 
new stockholders’ meeting arrives. After a hot fight 
the Jones party carries theday. The ticket of directors 
being elected, off go the heads of the Smith president, 
the Smith cashier, the Smith tellers, the Smith book- 
keepers and clerks, and they are replaced by true-blue 
Jones men who have done the work of the campaign and 
are expected to do more of it when the next election 
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comes, And so the career of the bank goes on with 
its periodical changes of party in power at longer or 
shorter intervals, and its correspondingly clean sweeps 
of the bank service, with mismanagement and occa- 
sional fraud and peculation as inevitable incidents. 

You might watch the proceedings of such a banking 
concern with intense curiosity and amusement. But I 
ask you, what prudent man among you would deposit 
his money in it or invest in its stock? And why would 
you not? Because you would think that this is not sen- 
sible men’s business, but foolish boys’ play; that such 
management would necessarily result in reckless waste 
and dishonesty, and tend to land many of the bank’s offi- 
cers in Canada, and not a few of its depositors or invest- 
ors in the poorhouse. Such would be your judgment, 
and in pronouncing it you would at the same time pro- 
nounce judgment upon the manner in which the busi- 
ness part of our national Government, as well as of 
many if not most of our State and municipal govern- 
ments, have been conducted for several generations. 
This is the spoils system. And I have by no means 
presented an exaggerated or even a complete picture of 
it; nay, rather a mild sketch, indicating only with 
faint touches the demoralizing influences exercised by 
that system with such baneful effect upon the whole 
political life of the nation. 

Looking at the financial side of the matter alone—it 
is certainly bad enough; it is indeed almost incompre- 
hensible how the spoils system could be permitted 
through scores of years to vitiate our business methods 
in the conduct of the national revenue service, the 
postal service, the Indian service, the public-land serv- 
ice, involving us in indescribable administrative blun- 
ders, bringing about Indian wars, causing immense 
losses in the revenue, breeding extravagant and plun- 
dering practices in all Departments, costing our people 
in the course of time untold hundreds of millions of 
money, and making our Government one of the most 
wasteful in the world. All this, I say, is bad enough. 
It might be called discreditable enough to move any 
self-respecting people to shame. But the spoils system 
has inflicted upon the American people injuries far 
greater than these. 

The spoils system, that practice which turns public 
offices, high and low, from public trusts into objects of 
prey and booty for the victorious party, may without 
extravagance of language be called one of the greatest 
criminals in our history, if not the greatest. Ina the 
whole catalogue of our ills there is none more danger- 
ous to the vitality of our free institutions. 

It tends to divert our whole political life from its true 
aims, It teaches men to seek something else in politics 
than the public good. It puts mercenary selfishness as 
the motive power for political action in the place of 
public spirit, and organizes that selfishness into a dom- 
inant political force. 

It attracts to active party politics the worst elements 
of our populafion, and with them crowds out the best. 
It transforms political parties from associations of patri- 
otic citizens, formed to serve a public cause, into bands 
of mercenaries using a cause to serve them, It perverts 
party contests from contentions of opinion into scram- 
bles for plunder. By stimulating the mercenary spirit 
it promotes the corrupt use of money in party contests 
and in elections. 

It takes the leadership of political organizations out 
of the hands of men fit to be leaders of opinion and 
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workers for high aims, and turns it over to the organiz- 
ers and leaders of bands of political marauders. It cre- 
ates the boss and the machine, putting the boss into the 
place of the statesman, and the despotism of the 
machine in the place of an organized public opinion. 

It converts the public officeholder, who should be 
the servant of the people, into the servant of a party 
or of an influential politician, extorting from him 
time and work which should belong to the public, and 
money which he receives from the public for public 
service, It corrupts his sense of duty by making him 
understand that his obligation to his party or his politi- 
cal patron is equal if not superior to his obligation to 
the public interest, and that his continuance in office 
does not depend on his fidelity to duty. It debauches 
his honesty by seducing him to use the opportunities of 
his office to indemnify himself for the burdens forced 
upon him as a party slave, It undermines in all direc- 
tions the discipline of the public service. 

It falsifies our constitutional system. It leads to the 
usurpation, in a large measure, of the executive power 
of appointment by members of the legislative branch, 
substituting their irresponsible views of personal or 
party interest for the judgment as to the public good, 
and the sense of responsibility of the executive. It sub- 
jects those who exercise the appointing power, from the 
President of the United States down, to the intrusion of 
hordes of office-hunters and their patrons, who rob them 
of the time and strength they should devote to the pub- 
lic interest. It has already killed two of our Presi- 
dents, one, the first Harrison, by worry, and the other, 
Garfield, by murder; and more recently it has killed a 
mayor in Chicago and a judge in Tennessee. 

It degrades our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to the contemptible position of office-brokers, and 
even of mere agents of office-brokers, making the busi- 
ness of dickering about spoils as weighty to them as 
their duties as legislators. It introduces the patronage 
as an agency of corrupt influence between the executive 
and the legislature. It serves to obscure the criminal 
character of bribery by treating bribery with offices as a 
legitimate practice. It thus reconciles the popular 
mind’ to practices essentially corrupt, and thereby 
debauches the popular sense of right and wrong in pol- 
itics, 

It keeps in high political places, to the exclusion of 
better men, persons whose only ability consists in hold- 
ing a personal following by adroit manipulation of the 
patronage. It has thus sadly lowered the standard of 
statesmanship in public position, compared with the 
high order of ability displayed in all other walks of 
life. 

It does more than anything else to turn our large 
municipalities into sinks of corruption, to render Tam- 
many Halls possible, and to make of the police force 
here and there a protector of crime and a terror to those 
whose safety it is to guard. It exposes us, by the scan- 
dalous spectacle of its periodical spoils carnivals, to the 
ridicule and contempt of civilized mankind, promoting 
among our own people the growth of serious doubts as 
to the practicability of democratic institutions on a 
great scale, and in an endless variety of ways it intro- 
duces into our political life more elements of demoraliza- 
tion, debasement and decadence than any other agency 
of evil I know of, aye, perhaps more than all other 
agencies of evil combined. 

These are some of the injuries the spoils system has 
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been, and still is, inflicting upon this Republic—some, 
Isay; not all, for it is impossible to follow its subtle 
virus into all the channels through which it exercises 
its poisonous influence. But I have said enough to 
illustrate its pernicious effects ; and what I have said is 
only the teaching of sober observation and long experi- 
ence. 

And now, if such are the evils of the spoils system, 
what are, by way of compensation, the virtues it pos- 
sesses, and the benefits it confers? Let its defenders 
speak. They do not pretend that it gives us a very 
efficient public service ; but they tell us that it is essen- 
tially American ; that it is necessary in order to keep 
alive among our people an active interest in public 
affairs; that frequent rotation in office serves to give 
the people an intelligent insight in the nature and work- 
ings of their Government ; that without it parties can- 
not be held together, and party government is impos- 
sible; and that all the officers and employees of the 
Government should be in political harmony with the 
party in power. Let us pass the points of this defence 
in review one by one. 

First, then, in what. sense can the spoils system be 
called essentially American? Certainly not as to its 
origin. At the beginning of our national Government 
nothing like it was known here, or dreamed of. Had 
anything like it been proposed, the fathers of the 
Republic would have repelled it with alarm and indigna- 
tion. It did, indeed, prevail in England when the 
monarchy was much stronger than it is now, and when 
the aristocracy could still be called a ruling class. But 
as the British government grew more democratic, the 
patronage system, as a relic of feudalism, had to yield 
to the forces of liberalism and enlightenment until it 
completely disappeared. When it invaded our national 
Government, forty years after its constitutional begin- 
ning, we merely took what England was casting off as 
an abuse inconsistent with popular government, and 
unworthy of a free and civilized nation. If not in 
origin, is the spoils system essentially American in any 
other sense? Only in the sense in which murder is 
American, or smallpox, or highway robbery, or Tam- 
many Hall. 

As to the spoils system being necessary to the end of 
keeping alive among our people an active interest in 
public affairs—where is the American who does not 
blush to utter such an infamous calumny? Is there no 
patriotism in America without plunder in sight? Was 
there no public spirit before spoils systems and clean 
sweeps cursed us, none between the battle of Lexington 
and Jackson’s inauguration as President? Such an 
argument deserves as an answer only a kick from every 
honest American boot. 

I admit, however, that there are among us some per- 
sons whose interest in public affairs does need the 
stimulus of office to remain alive. I am far from deny- 
ing that the ambition to serve one’s country as a public 
officer is in itself a perfectly legitimate and honorable 
ambition. It certainly is. But when a man’s interest 
in public affairs depends upon his drawing an official 
salary, or having such a salary in prospect, the ambition 
does not appear so honorable. There is too pungent a 
mercenary flavor about it. No doubt, even among the 
mercenaries may be found individuals that are capable, 
faithful and useful ; but taking them as a class, the men 
whose active public spirit is conditional upon the pos- 
session or prospect of official spoil are those whose inter- 
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est in public affairs the commonweal can most conven- 
iently spare. Indeed, our political life would be ina 
much healthier condition if they did not take any part 
in politics at all. There would be plenty of patriotic 
Americans to devote themselves to the public good 
without such a condition. In fact, there would be 
more of that class in regular political activity than there 
are now, for they would not be jostled out by the push- 
ing hordes of spoils-hunters, whose real interest in pub- 
lic affairs is that of serving themselves. The spoils 
system is therefore not only not a stimulus of true pub- 
lic spirit, but in spreading the mercenary tendency 
among the people it has served to baffle and discourage 
true public spirit by the offensive infusion in political 
life of the mercenary element. 

The view that the spoils system with its frequent rota- 
tions in office is needed to promote among the people a 
useful understanding of the nature and workings of the 
Government, finds, amazing as it may seem, still serious 
adherents among well-meaning citizens. It is based 
upon the assumption that the public service which is 
instituted to do certain business for the people should 
at the same time serve as a school in which ignorant 
persons are to learn something about the functions of 
the Government. These two objects will hardly go 
together. If the public service is to do its business 
with efficiency and economy, it must of course be manned 
with persons fit for the work. If on the other hand it 
is to be used as a school to instruct ignorant people in 
the functions of the Government—that is, in the duties 
of a postmaster, or a revenue collector, or an Indian 
agent, or a Department clerk—then we should select for 
such places persons who know least about them, for they 
have the most to learn; and inasmuch as such persons, 
before having acquired the necessary knowledge, skill 
and experience, willinevitably do the public business in 
a bungling manner, and therefore at much inconven- 
ience and loss to the people, they should, in justice to 
the taxpayers, instead of drawing salaries, pay some- 
thing for the instruction they receive. For as soon as 
they have learned enough really to earn a salary, they 
will have to be turned out to make room for others, 
who are as ignorant and in as great need of instruction 
as the outgoing set had been before. Evidently this 
kindergarten theory of the public service is hardly worth 
discussion. ‘The school of the spoils system, as it has 
been in operation since 1829, has educated thousands of 
political loafers, but not one political sage. 

That the Government will not work satisfactorily 
unless all its officers and employees are in political har- 
mony with the ruling party, is also one of those super- 
stitions which some estimable people have not yet been 
able to shake off. While they sternly resist the argu- 
ment that there is no Democratic and no Republican 
way of sorting of letters, or of collection of taxes, or of 
treating with Indians, as theoretical moonshine, their 
belief must have received a rude shock by the conduct 
of the last three national Administrations, including 
the present one. 

When in 1885, after twenty-four years of Republican 
ascendency, the Democrats came into power, President . 
Cleveland determined that, as a general rule, officers 
holding places covered by the four-years-term law 
should, if they had conducted themselves irreproach- 
ably, be permitted to serve out their four-years terms. 
How strictly this rule was adhered to I will not now 
inquire. At any rate it was adhered to in a great many 
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cases. Many Republican officeholders, under that four- 
years rule, remained in place one, or two, or three years 
under the Democratic Administration. President Har- 
rison, succeeding Mr. Cleveland, followed a similar rule, 
although to a less extent. And now President Cleveland 
again does the same. Not only did we have during his 
first term the startling spectacle of the great postoffice 
of New York City remaining in the hands of a postmas- 
ter-who was not a Democrat, but recently of the Collec- 
torship of the port of New York, once considered the 
most important political office in the country, being left 
for a year or more in possession of a Republican. 

It is clear, the Presidents who acted thus did not believe 
that the public interest required all the officers of the 
Government to be in harmony-with the party in power. 
On the contrary, they thought that the public interest 
was served by keeping efficient officers in their places, 
for a considerable time at least, although they were not 
in such harmony. And no doubt all sensible people 
admit that the common weal did not suffer therefrom. 
The theory of the necessity of political accord between 
the administrative officers of the Government and the 
party in power has thus been thoroughly exploded by 
actual practice and experience. Being obliged to admit 
this, candid men, it is to be hoped, will go a step far- 
ther in their reasoning. If those two Presidents were 
right in thinking that the public welfare was served 
by keeping meritorious officers not belonging to the rul- 
ing party in place until they had served four years, is it 
not wrong to deprive the country of the services of such 
men, made especially valuable by their accumulated 
experience and the training of their skill, by turning 
them out after the lapse of the four years? If it was for 
the public interest to keep them so long, is it not against 
the public interest not to keep them longer? 

This observance of the four-years-term law has the 
great merit of conclusively demonstrating, from the point 
of view of the public interest, ‘the utter absurdity and 
viciousness of the law itself. AndI fervently hope that 
the repeal of the law will before long follow this demon- 
stration. 

The question whether the spoils system, or whether 
the distribution of offices among its members, will make 
a political party strong or, which is practically the 
same thing, save it from defeat, has been answered by 
recent events in so drastic a fashion as to shake the 
faith even of the most inveterate spoilsman. When he 
remembers that the Republicans with all the offices, 
except the classified service, in their hands, were 
defeated in 1884, that the Democrats with all the offices 
in their hands were defeated in 1888, that the Republi- 
cans again with all the offices in their hands were 
defeated in 1892, and that all the offices in Christendom 
could not have saved the Democrats from defeat this 
autumn—when he remembers this he may even begin to 
suspect that in our days the possession of the spoils, like 
the Nibelungen ring, must be attended with some mys- 
terious fatality—a curse that attaches itself to ill-gotten 
good. Such a belief would not lack reason. There is 
the old and truthful story that the bestowal of every 
office as a favor makes one ingrate and ten enemies. 
Besides, the very aspect of the distribution of offices in 
the spoils-carnival way, with the gross mistakes insepar- 
able from such a barbarous method, begins to be so dis- 
gusting to a great and constantly increasing number of 
good citizens, that it goes far to turn away their affec- 
tion and confidence from the party responsible for it. 
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And this counts for much, especially in times like ours, 
when the habit of independent thinking in politics is 
visibly weakening the bonds of party allegiance. 

How do you explain the frequent so-called tidal waves 
which overturn now this and now the other party in 
rapidly alternating succession? It is not that the peo- 
ple have become more fickle in their purposes, but that 
they look more to the accomplishment of certain public 
objects, and less to mere party success; that they are 
becoming more critical as to the fulfillment of party 
pledges, and as to compliance with the requirements of 
good government, and that the thought of punishing his 
own party for misconduct or failure in meeting legiti- 
mate expectations is fast losing its terrors to the con- 
science of a party man. This is, as I think, a very 
promising condition of the popular mind. It marks a 
decided progress of the moral revival in our political 
life. I have never known a time when parties were so 
distinctly put on their good behavior as they are now ; 
and, what is equally encouraging, they both seem to 
know it. 

Under such circumstances it has an almost ludi- 
crous sound when people still assert that parties must 
be, or can be, held together by the spoils of office, the 
‘cohesive power of public plunder.’’ The public 
mind, on the contrary, is fast accepting the opposite 
maxim, that when a political party has to rely upon the 
spoils to hold it together, it is high time that it should 
dissolve ; because in the same measure as it needs the 
spoils as a means of cohesion, it ceases to be an instru- 
ment of public usefulness, and becomes a nuisance and 
a public danger. 

A kindred question is, whether party government can 
be carried on, and more especially, whether an Admin- 
istration can get along with Congress, without the use 
of the patronage. A discussion of this subject among 
Civil Service Reformers not long ago attracted wide 
attention. Mr. Josiah Quincy, as First Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, having the consular appointments in 
charge, had, during the first months of the present 
Administration, made an almost clean sweep of that 
branch of the service, removing Republicans from con- 
sulships and putting Democrats in their places with 
unprecedented vivacity. When speaking of Mr. Quincy’s 
doings, I do not mean to ignore the President’s respon- 
sibility in authorizing what was done ; but Mr. Quincy, 
bearing the reputation of a friend of Reform, was the 
official adviser and became the defender of it. I speak 
of him as such. At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Reform Club he explained his conduct, which had 
greatly shocked his friends, saying ‘‘ that the personnel 
of the service had been decidedly improved by the 
changes made, taken as a whole, and that the methods 
of making appointments outside of the scope of the 
Civil Service Law could not be suddenly changed by 
any Administration so as to conform to the ideas of 
advanced Civil Service Reformers, without almost dis- 
rupting the political party which it represents, and 
destroying its influence with Congress.’’ This is, as I 
understand, Mr. Quincy’s own statement of the case, 

I am sure I do him no injustice when 1 say that, in 
order to avoid the danger of folluwing the ideas of 
the advanced Civil Service Reformers, he followed the 
practice of the most advanced spuilsmen ; for no spoils- 
man in that office has ever turned over the consular 
service from one party to the other with greater 
thoroughness and despatch. Noram I doing him injus- 
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tice in saying that he defends his course upon the exact 
grounds upon which professional spoilsmen in his posi- 
tion have always defended theirs: that the service was 
improved by the changes made—they always say that— 
and that the harmony of the party and the intere ts of 
the Administration required those changes—which they 
always say, too. In all this Mr. Quincy and the spoils- 
men agree. For when Mr. Quincy speaks of not ‘ dis- 
rupting the party ’’ and of ‘‘ preserving the influence of 
the Administration with Congress,’’ it means, stripped 
of euphonious circumlocution, simply this, that he took 
consulships from Republicans and gave them to Demo- 
crats to hold the party together by feeding it with 
patronage, and to win for the Administration the votes 
of members of Congress by giving them consulships for 
their friends and supporters. This is clear. 

There was a time when in England prominent men 
openly avowed the doctrine that corruption was an 
indispensable agency in constitutional government— 
that without corruption constitutional government would 
not work—and when, with little exaggeration, the prime 
minister, or his agent, was described as walking about 
in the House of Commons with his pockets full of bank- 
notes to be distributed amor g members for the purpose 
of ‘‘ preventing the disruption of the party,’’ and of 
‘* preserving the influence of the Administration” with 
Parliament—in other words, of buying votes. When we 
read of this our moral sense is greatly shocked, and we 
are loath to admit that such a shameful state of demor- 
alization could find a valid excuse in the loose notions 
and habits of the time. 

Well, what is the difference between this and Mr. 
Quincy walking about among Senators and Representa- 
tives with consulships in his pockets tu distribute them 
for the purpose of ‘‘ preventing the disruption of the 
party,’’ and of ‘‘ preserving the influence of the Admin- 
istration with Congress’’? The banknotes, to be sure, 
were downright money; but are not consulships money’s 
worth to members of Congress? In either case—win- 
ning votes with money, or with money’s worth—what 
else is it, to call it by its right name, than bribery? 
And what is the excuse with us? That it has long been 
a custom, and that it cannot be broken off without the 
risk of disrupting the party and of destroying the influ- 
ence of the Administration with Congress. Was I not 
right in saying that the spoils system had so blunted 
and debauched the popular sense of right and wrong in 
politics as to reconcile many otherwise decent people to 
practices essentially corrupt ? If this is one of the pre- 
vailing notions of the time with us, it cannot cease to be 
so too soon. 

Mr. Quincy seems to think so too, for he said on the 
same occasion that he favored the enactment of a law 
placing the consular service under regulations protecting 
it against being used as it has been. Iam also warmly 
in favor of such legislation. But in England the corrupt 
practice mentioned was stopped, and the loose notion 
of the time was broken without a restraining law—by 
the courageous moral sense of men in power. Would 
not Mr. Quincy be more satisfied with himself now, had 
he at least made a beginning in the same direction while 
he-had the power? 

Looking at the matter, not from the moral point of 
view, but from that of practical politics—what has been 
accomplished? Has, in point of fact, all this manipu- 
lation of the patronage saved the party from disruption, 
and has it given the Administration smooth sailing in 
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Congress? In the light of recent events it may have 
dawned upon Mr. Quincy that he would have not only 
served his country better, but also his party and the 
Administration, had he been less afraid of the ideas of 
advanced Civil Service Reformers, and had he bent all 
his talents and energies to the task of giving the country 
a consular service in the highest degree fitted to minis- 
ter to the wants of American commerce, and to do honor 
to the American name abroad, by preserving and en- 
couraging all that was good in the consular force then 
existing, by weeding out only what was bad, and by 
devising the best possible methods for ascertaining, not 
the political claims or influence, but the character and 
business qualifications of the applicants for vacant 
places. Had he done this his party would certainly not 
be more defeated than it now is; the Administration 
would not have had more trouble with Congress than it 
has had, but both would stand before the country ina 
position far more desirable than they do. Let us hope 
that after such a proof of its practical futility, as well as 
its bad morals, this exhibition of the old spoils methods 
in the consular department, as it was the worst, may 
also have been the best. 

As to the general policy, I have had opportunities for 
observing events under no less than ten Administra- 
tions, and I have never known the patronage to be 
extensively used for the purpose of pushing a policy by 
winning votes in Congress, without giving the Admin- 
istration concerned far more trouble than influence, and 
without making for it more enemies than friends. It 
may capture the support of a man here and there, but it 
will always in a larger circle stir up jealousy, heart- 
burnings and bitterness, and it will so stimulate the 
mercenary spirit in Congress that at last the Adminis- 
tration can hardly obtain any support for anything 
without paying for it at the expense of its conscience 
and its honor. 

The ordinary spoilsman cannot be permanently pro- 
pitiated unless he gets everything he wishes. You try 
to please him by giving him the disposal of an ambas- 
sadorship, but he will become your enemy if you refuse 
him a small postoffice. And the appetite grows with 
the eating. No Administration can sufficiently satisfy 
that appetite to secure the reliable good will of the 
greedy without utter moral ruin and disgrace. This is 
the teaching of history. 

Thus all the pretended political advantages ascribed 
to the spoils system dwindle into nothing ; nay, on can- 
did scrutiny they appear as added curses, It offers not 
the slightest compensation for the wasteful misrule, the 
sickening demoralization, and the appalling dangers to 
our free institutions which it brings in its train. It is 
so unmitigated an evil, so barbarous an anachronism, 
so utterly unfit for a civilized, self-respecting, and 
patriotic people, that we must wonder how it ever could 
throw root or be tolerated in this great and proud 
Republic. 

And yet we have to face the fact that there are still 
strong and stubborn forces standing behind it. There 
is the wis znertia of habit which persuades slow-thinking 
people that what has been so long must continue to be. 
There is the multitude of those afflicted with an almost 
morbid desire for public office as a sort of distinction 
and an easy means of support, to be had as a present 
for the asking. There are the political speculators who 
see in spoils politics opportunities for pelf. There are 
the political wire-pullers who know no other politics 
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than dicker and trade, and whom the abolition of the 
spoils system would deprive of their occupation. There 
are the members of legislatures, and of Congress, and 
the Governors and other officials who feel that they can- 
not sustain themselves in public life by their ability as 
statesmen, and fall back upon the tricks of the patron- 
age jobber to continue their superfluous public existence. 
There is the cowardice of the politician in high place 
who prays to be delivered of the burden and annoyance 
of the patronage, but whose courage collapses as soon as 
a constituent asks him for an office. And last but not 
least, there is the power of the party organizations that 
have the prestige of regularity and that are almost 
exclusively controlled by spoils politicians, 

All these elements combined surely make a strong 
force, and this force has for years desperately contested 
every inch of ground against the onward movement 
of Reform. But on the other hand the friends of Reform 
rejoice to know that on their side a power is rising up 
with constantly increasing strength, to which in a free 
country eventually everything must yield—the power of 
public opinion. And this power has never made itself 
felt as strongly as now. It is not the mere critical fault- 
finding of the political philosopher, not a mere senti- 
mental cry for something ideal, that makes itself heard. 
It is the voice of the sober-minded citizen who may 
long have regarded the Civil Service Reformer as a vis- 
ionary, but who now by stern experience has been made 
aware that something is essentially wrong in the practi- 
cal working of our institutions, and that a remedy is 
urgently called for. 

So we hear from all sides expressions of disgust at the 
scandalous spectacle of the spoils-carnival with every 
change of party in power, and the reckless distribution 
of public offices among political workers undeserving of 
honor and confidence. One public man in high station 
after another declares that the position of spoils-jobbers 
to which they are degraded puts upon them intolerable 
burdens, and that it must cease. In all parts of the 
country chambers of commerce, boards of trade and 
individual merchants protest that so many of our con- 
sulates abroad have long enough been held by incom- 
petents, who merely wish to spend some time in foreign 
lands for their health or to get good music lessons for 
their daughters, that it is time we should cease to make 
such offices the laughing-stock and contempt of foreign 
nations, and that at least only men should be sent out 
known to be fit to serve the interests of our commerce 
as the consuls of our commercial competitors serve 
theirs. But, more significant than all this, where gov- 
ernment comes nearest home to the individual citizen, 
its abuses have stirred up the strongest feeling. The 
people of some of our great municipalities are crying 
out that they have been scandalously misgoverned and 
robbed and oppressed by organized bands of mercenary 
politicians, who by hook or crook obtain complete pos- 
session of the municipal governments, or at least exercise 
a pernicious influence in them, and that there must be 
an end of this. 

Nor are these complaints brought forth without the 
suggestion of a remedy. In every instance they are 
accompanied with the demand that the branch of the 
public service complained of—national, State, or muni- 
cipal—must be ‘‘ taken out of politics.’’ 

Never has the popular instinct hit the nail on the head 
more squarely than by this demand, For what docs it 
mean to take a public function out of politics? It means 
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simply that with regard to all the public offices and 
employments concerned, rules for appointment and pro- 
motion be introduced which rigidly exclude political 
and personal favoritism, and secure places and prefer- 
ment only to those who in some prescribed manner 
establish the superiority of their mental and moral fit- 
ness for the work to be done. 

For a place in the administrative part of the Govern- 
ment not the mere henchman of some party leader or 
committee, but he who proves himself better qualified 
for the duties of the office than his competitors ; forthe 
consular service, not a mere political drummer or a man 
who has put some member of Congress under political 
obligation, but he who proves himself especially well 
versed in commercial affairs and law, and in command 
of the other necessary equipments for the performance 
of consular duty ; for the police force, not a mere grad- 
uate of a whiskey-shop whom some party boss or ward- 
heeler wishes to wield the police club, but he who is 
found in point of moral character, as well as mental and 
physical qualifications, to be a person of superior fitness 
for the duties of a policeman ; and for promotion in the 
service, not the mere favorite of some political magnate 
or of his wife or daughter, but he who has shown that 
he deserves that promotion by superior capacity, effi- 
ciency, and fidelity to duty! This is what it means to 
take public functions out of politics, And this is the 
merit system. This is Civil Service Reform. 

Its methods are as simple as the principle itself, and 
their efficacy has been proved by experience. It has 
long passed the stage of mere experiment. Since the 
enactment of the Civil Service Law in 1883, the system 
has been in uninterrupted operation under the national 
Government, and there are now about 50,000 places in 
the national service covered by the Rules established 
under that Law. The bulk of these places are those of 
the clerical force of various grades, in the Departments 
in Washington, in the Railway Mail Service, in the lar- 
ger custom-houses and postoffices in the country, and in 
the Indian service. Appointments to these places are 
made only after examinations which are accessible to 
all, and which subject the qualifications of the appli- 
cants for the places to be filled to appropriate tests. 
These examinations are, with few exceptions, competi- 
tive—that is to say, only candidates who come out at 
the head of the listare certified for appointment. They 
are appointed at first only for a probationary period, 
and if they prove themselves efficient, the appointment 
is made final. From the whole proceeding political 
considerations are rigidly excluded. Inquiry into the 
party affiliation of the candidate is prohibited. Politi- 
cal recommendations are not accepted. There the ma- 
chine boss, the party magnate or committee, have noth- 
ing to say. And in the offices so manned Democrats, 
Republicans and Independents work harmoniously to- 
gether, each one relying upon his efficiency in the dis- 
charge of official duty for continuance in office and for 
preferment. 

Neither is the success of the system in increasing the 
efficiency of the service any longer a matter of the 
slightest doubt. Not only has one Department chief 
after another—even those who had begun to test it with 
a prejudice against its practicability—in the strongest 
terms borne witness to its beneficial results, many of 
them dec! iring that they did not see how without it they 
could satisfactorily do the business of their Departments, 
but there are instances in which its usefulness, aye, its 
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indispensableness, can be demonstrated by figures. One 
such instance is the Railway Mail Service, which attends 
to the sorting and distributing of mail matter on railway 
trains in motion. The high importance of this branch 
of the postal service to the business of the country, 
which needs not only a safe but a prompt transmission 
of letters, requires no elucidation. The Railway Mail 
clerk, especially on the great through routes where the 
mass of mail matter is bewilderingly great, has a task to 
perform which demands not only considerable knowl- 
edge of the geography of the country, but also that 
quickness of mind which makes such knowledge always 
available in a hurry, and withal much experience and 
dexterity. The Post Office Department keeps a minute 
account of the errors committed by each clerk on his 
route, and this account enters into his record. 

The Republicans having been in power for twenty- 
four years, the Railway Mail Service consisted in 1885 
of pretty welltrained men. At that period there occur- 
red, as recorded, one error to every 5,575 pieces of 
mail matter handled. But in 1885 the Democrats came 
into power, and the Railway Mail Service not being 
then under the Civil Service Rules, they pounced upon 
it as a part of the spoils of victory. Instantly the num- 
ber of errors rose to the proportion of one to every 
4,228 pieces of mail matter handled, and as the parti- 
san changes in the service continued, in the following 
year to the proportion of one to 3,364. The new men 
becoming more experienced, the proportion improved 
again, until in 1889 it reached one error to 3,954. At 
the close of his Administration President Cleveland put 
the Railway Mail Service under the Civil Service Rules, 
the order to take effect some time after the beginning 
of his successor’s term of office. But the Republicans, 
returning to power, availed themselves, with Mr. Wana- 
maker’s—the Postmaster-General’s— codperation, of 
the intervening period to treat the railway clerkships as 
party spoils once more. Instantly the number of errors 
increased again, reaching the proportion of one to 2,834. 
Meanwhile, the Civil Service Rales went into force, and, 
although there was another change of party in power in 
1893, the proportion of errors for that year fell to the 
unprecedentedly favorable proportion of only one to 
7,144. And Postmaster-General Bissell hopes to see the 
proportion of errors reduced to one in 10,000 before he 
leaves office. This is practical Civil Service: Reform in 
one of the most important branches of the public serv- 
ice, demonstrated by figures. 

Other branches would show like results did the nature 
of their business permit a similar mathematical demon- 
stration. A member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission informs me that of the many thousands of 
men appointed upon competitive examination only 2 
per cent. have failed to maintain the expected degree of 
efficiency ; and, what is certainly no less important, 
that the number of persons among them who turned out 
to be dishonest has been so small as hardly to deserve 
notice. 

But there is one point which demands the especial 
attention of American womanhood. The number of 
women employed in various capacities in the national 
service is very large. Under the spoils system almost 
every one of them owed not only her appointment, but 
also her continuance in office, to the recommendation, 
or, as it was called, to the ‘‘influence,’’ of some man 


influential in party politics—in Washington usually a 
With that 


Senator or a Representative in Congress, 
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‘influence ’’ behind her she could expect to stay in the 
place upon which, in most cases, depended her bread 
and butter. When that influence was for any reason 
withdrawn, she was in danger of being dismissed to 
make room for another woman only because that other 
woman had the necessary influence behind her. Surely 
to the most estimable women in the service—among 
them always women of the highest traditions and breed- 
ing—such a relation of dependence upon the favor of 
individual men must have been distasteful in the 
extreme. I need not point out the abuses which such a 
state of things was apt to bring forth, in order to show 
that the introduction of the merit system doing away 
with political influence was equivalent to the emancipa- 
tion of the women in the service from a dependence so 
singularly unsuitable and so galling. Now they may 
be proudly conscious of the assurance that they hold 
their places by virtue of their own merit, and that their 
own merit is all the protection they need. I, therefore, 
commend to the high-minded women of America the 
cause of Civil Service Reform as a cause in which they 
have an especial interest. All women having the dig- 
nity of their sex at heart should be Civil Service 
Reformers, and resent as an insult to those of their sex 
holding positions under the Government everything 
that threatens a return to the old system or that impedes 
the extension of the new. 

Since the establishment of this National League it 
has been customary to present in the annual address of 
its president a review of the progress of the Reform and 
of the manner in which its principles have been 
observed by those in power. This League is essentially 
a non-partisan organization. Among its members are 
Republicans, Democrats, Independents, and, for aught I 
know, Populists, who cultivate whatever party affiliations 
they may choose with perfect freedom, and are united 
only in a common endeavor for one common object. 
In the pursuit of this object they judge and criticise the 
conduct of political parties, and of Presidents, Depart- 
ment chiefs and other public officers, only from one 
point of view—that of Civil Service Reform principles ; 
and if this judgment is to be of any value, it must 
with entire impartiality and justice, without fear or 
favor, apply to one party and its leaders the same rule 
that it applies to the other. 

Certainly it is delightful to commend and praise, 
and it is irksome and distasteful to blame. But if praise 
is to have any weight, it must give evidence of that dis- 
crimination which proves it to be based upon a due val- 
uation of the facts. Moreover, as spokesmen of this 
great cause, we are not permitted to declare ourselves 
fully ,satisfied with a mere partial fulfillment of its 
demands. We have to hold up the true standard. We 
cannot afford to suffer anything that remains below that 
standard to pass, unchallenged, as the Civil Service 
Reform we are aiming at. We certainly recognize the 
difficulties to be overcome, but we must insist that they 
be overcome. We certainly are thankful for every 
advance made ; but we are bound to point out the fur- 
ther advance still to be made. It is, therefore, no dis- 
position to be fault-finding or querulous if our commenda- 
tion is accompanied with criticism. It is only a recog- 
nition of the plain and imperative duty we owe to our 
cause, and from that duty no displeasure of those criti- 
cised can swerve us. 

First, then, what is the attitude of our great political 
parties as to Civil Service Reform? Both have made in 
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their platforms most emphatic protestations and pledges 
in favor of the merit system, but neither has held those 
pledges to be of the same binding force as its pledges 
with regard to other subjects. In each party Civil Serv 
ice Reform has warm friends, and in each it has bitter 
enemies. On each side we find a great crowd of poli- 
ticians who are far more in favor of Civil Service Reform 
when they are in the opposition than when they are in 
power. What they loudly censure when in opposition, 
they do themselves with alacrity when the spoils fall to 
them. Neither party can therefore be called a Reform 
party. But neither would like to be looked upon as the 
opponent of Reform. There are politicians enough in 
each burning to repeal the Civil Service Law, and period- 
ically such attempts are made in Congress, as well as 
attempts merely to disturb its operation, or to filch a few 
places from its domain. But these attempts grow grad- 
ually weaker, the prospect of a repeal of the Law becomes 
more and more hopeless, the politicians recognize more 
and more the necessity of submitting to the increasing 
force of public sentiment; and the political parties, after 
having plunged and kicked like unbroken mustangs, 
will soon pull quietly in the Reform harness, public opin- 
ion holding the reins. 

The present Congress, some partisan efforts in the 
contrary direction notwithstanding, has already done 
something substantial for the Reform in giving to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, so far obliged 
to go begging to the several Departments for help, its 
own clerical force, which has greatly increased its work- 
ing capaeity, and is reported to be a model of organiza- 
tion, discipline and efficiency. 

In reviewing the course of the present Administration 
I shall begin with its shortcomings, and then pass to the 
services it has rendered to ourcause. While the so-called 
Presidential offices as well as the postoffices filled by the 
action of the Postmaster-General are not covered by the 
Civil Service Law, yet it was naturally assumed that an 
Administration aspiring to the title of a Reform Admin- 
istration would, with regard to those places, do what in 
1888 the Republican platform pledged the party and its 
candidate to do when it said ‘‘ that the spirit and pur- 
pose of Reform should be observed in all executive 
appointments.’’ This could mean only that all the 
offices filled by executive appointment should cease to 
be party spoils, and that the non-political service should 
be given the character of a non-partisan service. How 
President Harrison failed to redeem that clear and 
emphatic pledge was at the time set forth by my 
lamented predecessor,George William Curtis—blessed be 
his memory—in words to whichI have nothing to add, 

But it was hoped that President Cleveland, who owed 
his elevation largely to the popular belief that he stood 
high above the ordinary politician’s aspirations and 
practices, and who therefore enjoyed the advantage of 
an unusually independent position, would abstain from 
changes in the service not required by the public inter- 
est, or at least follow in a larger number of cases the 
great example set by himself at the beginning of his first 
administration when he reappointed Mr. Pearson as 
postmaster of New York, irrespective of his party stand- 
ing, merely in recognition of his fidelity and efficiency 
in the management of his office. This hope has so far 
not been fulfilled. The interference of members of Con- 
gress with the appointing power has been largely toler- 
ated, and President Cleveland, like his predecessor, has 
been exposed to sharp animadversions as to the reasons 
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for which favors in the way of appointments were granted 
or withheld. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that, excepting 
the headlong overturning of the consular service, the 
changes have, on the whole, been less rapid than under 
the preceding Administration. The President’s adher- 
ence to the four-years rule has had the beneficial effect 
of mitigating the scandals of the clean sweep, and of 
familiarizing politicians with the experience of seeing 
in federal office men not in political harmony with the 
party in power. It has also, as before remarked, had 
the merit of furnishing a most striking demonstration 
of the inherent absurdity and viciousness of the four- 
years rule itself by this very observance of it. 

The same may be said of the application of that rule 
by the Postmaster-General to the fourth-class post- 
masters. But the result of this proceeding, if further 
adhered to, will after all be to put, before the close of 
the Presidential term, all the offices concerned into the 
hands of the party in power, and to give so far to the 
service an essentially partisan character. It will have 
been a clean sweep—shamefaced and executed with 
evidences of a troubled conscience, but for all that a 
provocation to the party next coming into power to 
respond with another clean sweep in the opposite inter- 
est, and so on, ad infinitum, until we get a President who 
immortalizes himself by boldly breaking the vicious 
succession. We certainly do not fail to appreciate the 
fact that the President as well as the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, by doing as much as they did, have incurred the 
bitter hostility of the disappointed spoils-seekers and 
their friends. But that hostility would hardly have been 
more bitter or dangerous had the disappointment been 
greater. At the same cost of popularity and the same 
peril, the President and the Postmaster-General might 
have gone one step farther in order to leave to their 
successors asa great exampleand precedent a service not 
strictly partisan and not provoking another clean sweep 
as a retaliatory measure. But the end of this Adminis- 
tration is not yet, and there are reasons for hoping that 
its second half will be the most productive of good. 

As to the observance of the Civil Service Law in the 
several Departments of the national Government, the 
Treasury Department under Mr. Carlisle has, I regret to 
say, won an unenviable distinction. Beginning with an 
act of gross nepotism, his management has not only 
furnished the strongest proof of the necessity of putting 
the chiefs of division under the Civil Service Rules, so 
as to protect those places, in the manifest interest of the 
service, against the encroachments of spoils politics, 
but in the matter of removals, reductions and promo- 
tions shifts have been resorted to which, without per- 
haps violating the letter of the law, have run counter to 
its spirit in a manner but too well calculated to impair 
among the subordinates that reliance upon fidelity and 
efficiency for continuance in office and for promotion 
which is indispensable to uphold the morale of the 
force, and which prevails everywhere else in the classi- 
fied service. In this respect the Treasury Department 
under Mr. Carlisle has conspicuously fallen below the 
standard maintained by his predecessors since the enact- 
ment of the Civil Service Law. 

In other Departments a very gratifying progress is to 
be observed—notably in the Indian-school service of the 
Interior Department, whose superintendent, Mr. Hail- 
mann, has recognized in the Civil Service Law the best 
friend of his endeavors ; in the Agricultural Department 
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under Secretary Morton, where the Civil Service Reform 
spirit has made perceptible advances; in the Navy 


Department, where Secretary Herbert, without being 


bound by the Civil Service Law, has faithfully main- 
tained the non-partisan labor system introduced by his 
predecessor Mr.'Tracy ; and especially in the Post Office 
Department, which has been conducted by the Postmas- 
ter-General, Mr. Bissell, as to the observance of the Law, 
in a manner entitled to the highest credit. While he 
subjected himself to criticism by too great leniency with 
postmasters who at the moment of the passage of their 
offices under the Civil Service Rules filled the places 
under them with partisan favorites in the old spoils fash- 
ion, not even the most captious censor will find fault 
with his treatment of the classified service under him. 
He has made every person in that service feel the most 
confident assurance that in the truest sense of the term 
merit is the only title to appointment, security of tenure, 
and promotion. He has introduced a most valuable 
practice in requiring charges to be filed against accused 
persons, and giving them achance to be heard. He has 
made in his Department not merely the letter but the 
spirit of the Law a living reality. Also outside of the 
scope of the Civil Service Law he has vigorously sought 
to enforce that spirit by a Department order warning 
postmasters to occupy themselves with their official busi- 
ness and not with politics—an order which, as he him- 
self says, has not only cleared away existing misconcep- 
tions, but also ‘‘ produced a most favorable and perma- 
nent improvement in the efficiency of the service, which 
is daily evinced in many ways.’’ And now he has in 
his official report, in language of singular clearness and 
energy, demonstrated the absolute necessity, from the 
business point of view, of taking the whole Post Office 
Department completely out of politics, and warmly rec- 
ommended the enactment of a law withdrawing the 
appointments to the fourth-class postoffices, now num- 
bering over 66,000, altogether fr: m partisan influence. 
The value of this brave utterance, which does great honor 
to Mr. Bissell, cannot be overestimated. Whether his 
recommendation be immediately carried out or not, its 
influence will not die, and in the course of time, per- 
haps before long, it will surely find its realization. 

On the whole, it must in justice be said that, its short- 
comings notwithstanding, President Cleveland’s second 
Administration has materially advanced the Reform 
cause. The President not only, when entering upon his 
office, invited Mr. Roosevelt, whose ability, zeal, watch- 
fulness and fearless energy have long been of conspicu- 
ous value in that position, to remain a member of the 
Civil Service Commission, but he has further strength- 
ened the Commission by filling a welcome vacancy in it 
by the appointment of Mr. Procter, a Civil Service 
Reformer of tried earnestness and judgment. 

He has by recent orders extended the operation of the 
Civil Service Rules over several thousands of public 
servants who, until then, had stood outside of them. By 
the same orders he has effectually shut off many of the 
facilities which formerly existed for evading and circum- 
venting the Law. Further enlargements are soon to follow. 
He has done these things in the second year of his term, 
while formerly it seemed to be the Presidential custom to 
order such extensions only in the expiring hours by way 
of last willand testament. And beyond this, he has caused 
the partisan activity of public officers very much to de- 
crease, so that at present there is far less of this abuse than 
at any time since the Civil Service Law went in force. 
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These are improvements the great value of which no 
Civil Service Reformer will fail to appreciate. Nor will 
any fair-minded man deny that, despite such isolated 
delinquencies as we witness at present in the Treasury 
Department, the Civil Service Law has under the national 
Government on the whole been faithfully enforced— 
more faithfully perhaps than any law ever was enforced 
that had so much of adverse interest and popular habit 
to encounter. 

But the national Government is not the only field on 
which Civil Service Reform has achieved its success. 
In Massachusetts, that State to whose enlightened pub- 
lic spirit the country owes so much of valuable example, 
a Civil Service law is in wholesome operation, compre- 
hending not only the State service, but also that of the 
large municipalities. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the Massachusetts system consists in the regis- 
tration of laborers, enabling the laboring man, if he is 
fit for it, to obtain public employment without subject- 
ing himself to the tyranny of partisan control or be- 
coming a slavish tool of a party machine—a system 
which cannot be too carefully studied by those inter- 
ested in municipal reform. In Massachusetts it has 
worked so satisfactorily to the community, as well as to 
the laboring men themselves, that, as I am informed, in 
spite of the ever unsatisfied appetites of the spoils polli- 
ticians, no political party would now dare openly to 
countenance its overthrow. 

In New York, too, there has been a Civil Service law 
on the statute-book, covering the service of the State as 
well as that of the larger cities. It was enacted in 1883 
under Mr. Cleveland’s Governorship, and put in opera- 
tion by him in good faith. But the lamb wasat the ten- 
der mercies of the wolf while David B. Hill and Ros- 
well P. Flower occupied the Governor’s chair. The 
violations and evasions of the law became at last so dar- 
ing and shameless, that at the instance of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Associations the State Senate ordered an 
inquiry, which mercilessly laid bare the misdoings of 
the unfaithful stewards. In the cities of Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, and, more recently, in Albany, the law has been 
loyally carried out by friendly authorities, and is bear- 
ing excellent fruit. In New York City it fell into the 
hands of Tammany Hall, and I need not describe the 
sport that band of political sharpers made of it. The 
decalogue itself would become a farce if left for enforce- 
ment to the devil. But the arch-enemy of Reform, 
David B Hill, now rests under a monumental mountain 
of condemning votes ; on the 1st of January next Ros- 
well P. Flower will cease to be Governor of the State, 
and Tammany rule will end in the city of New York. 
And then the Civil Service Law, revived by the voice of 
the people, will there also become a living and _ benefi- 
cent force, 

Indeed, in the State of New York the Reform cause has 
recently won a triumph that is unique. The late con- 
stitutional convention proposed the embodiment in the 
State constitution of a clause making the introduction 
of the competitive merit system in the State and muni- 
cipal service obligatory; the people have ratified the 
amendment, and thus in New York Civil Service Reform 
has obtained the sanction of a constitutional mandate. 

But all these evidences of progress I regard as of less 
importance than the strength our cause has gained in 
public sentiment. Of this we had a vivid illustration 
when a year ago, upon the motion of Mr. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, the Anti-Spoils League was set on foot for 
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the purpose of opening communication and facilitating 
correspondence and, in case of need, concert of action 
with the friends of Civil Service Reform throughout the 
country, and when, in a short space of time, about 
10,000 citizens sent in their adhesion, representing 
nearly every State and Territory of the Union, and, in 
them, the ‘most enlightened and influential classes of 
society. 

More encouraging still is the circumstance that now 
for the first time we welcome at our annual meeting not 
only the familiar faces of old friends, but also repre- 
sentatives of other organizations—Good Government 
clubs, working for the purification of politics; munici- 
pal leagues, whose aim is the reform of municipal gov- 
ernments ; and commercial bodies, urging the reform 
of our consular service. We welcome them with espe- 
cial warmth, for their presence proves that at last the 
true significance of Civil Service Reform is being appre- 
ciated in constantly widening circles. The Good Gov- 
ernment club understands that if the moral tone of our 
politics, national or local, is to be lifted up, the demor- 
alizing element of party spoil must be done away with. 
The Municipal League understands that if our large 
municipalities are to be no longer ceSspools of corrup- 
tion, if our municipal governments are to be made hon- 
est and businesslike, if our police forces are to be kept 
clear of thugs and thieves, the appointments to places 
in the municipal service must be withdrawn from the 
influence of party bosses and ward heelers, and must be 
strictly governed by the merit system. The merchants 
understand that if our consular service is to be an effec- 
tive help to American commerce, and a credit to the 
American name, it must not be subject to periodical 
partisan lootings, and our consuls must not be appointed 
by way of favor to some influential politician, but upon 
a methodical ascertainment of their qualifications for 
the consular business; then to be promoted according 
to merit, and also to be salaried as befits respectable 
agents and representatives of a great nation. With 
this understanding, every Good Government club, every 
Municipal League, every Chamber of Commerce or 
Board of Trade must be an active Civil Service Reform 
Association. But more than this. Every intelligent 
and unprejudiced citizen, when he candidly inquires 
into the developments which have brought about the 
present state of things, will understand that of the evils 
which have so alarmingly demoralized our political life, 
and so sadly lowered this Republic in the respect of the 
world, many, if not most, had their origin, and find 
their sustenance, in that practice which treats the pub- 
lic offices as the plunder of victorious parties ; that as, 
with the increase of our population, the growth of our 
wealth, and the multiplication of our public inter- 
ests, the functions of government expand and become 
more complicated, those evils will grow and eventu- 
ally destroy the very vitality of our free institutions, 
unless their prolific source be stopped; and that this 
source can be effectually stopped not by mere occa- 
sional spasms of indignant virtue, but only by a system- 
atic, thorough and permanent reform. Every patriotic 
citizen understanding this must be a Civil Service Re- 
former. 

You may ask how far this understanding has penetrat- 
ed our population, President Cleveland answers this 
question im his recent message. Listen to what he says: 
«« The advantages to the public service of an adherence 
to the principles of Civil Service Reform are constantly 
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more apparent, and nothing is so encouraging to those 
in official life who honestly desire good government, as 
the increasing appreciation by our people of these advan- 
tages. A vast majority of the voters of the land are 
ready to insist that the time and attention of those they 
select to perform for them important public duties should 
not be distracted by doling out minor offices, and they 
are growing to be unanimous in regarding party organi- 
zation as something that should be used in establishing 
party principles instead of dictating the distribution of 
public places as rewards for partisan activity.’’ 

With gladness I welcome this cheering assurance, 
coming from so high an authority. If such is the sense 
of ‘‘ a vast majority of the voters of the land, growing 
to be unanimous,’”’ it may justly be called the will of 
the people. If it is the will of the people, what reason 
—nay, what excuse—can there be for further hesitation ? 
Let the will of the people be done! Let it be done 
without needless delay, and let the people’s President 
lead in doing it! Then no more spoils and plunder! 
No more removals not required by public interest! No 
more appointments for partisan reasons! Continuance 
in office, regardless of any four-years rule, of meritori- 
ous public servants! Superior merit the only title to 
preferment! No longer can this be airily waved aside 
as a demand of a mere sect of political philosophers, for 
now it is recognized as the people’s demand. No longer 
can Civil Service Reform be cried down by the so- 
called practical politicians as the nebulous dream 
of unpractical visionaries, for it has been grasped by 
the popular understanding as a practical necessity—not 
to enervate our political life, but to lift it to a higher 
moral plane; not to destroy political parties, but to 
restore them to their legitimate functions ; not to make 
party government impossible, but to guard it against 
debasement, and to inspire it with higher ambitions ; 
not pretending to be in itself the consummation of all 
reforms, but being the Reform without which other 
reformatory efforts in government cannot be perma- 
nently successful. Never, gentlemen, have we met under 
auspices more propitious. Let no exertion be spared to 
make the voice of the people heard. For when it is 
heard in its strength it will surely be obeyed. 


Signs of the Times. 


ee is getting scarcer in Washington, as 
witness this recent outbreak of ‘‘ Personals: ”’ 
‘*Will give $50 to anyone procuring me a Govern- 


ment position paying $50 per month. 
Star office.’’ 

** Will give anyone securing me Government position 
paying $75 per month gro per month as long as I hold 
said position; strictly confidential. Address Younc 
Mav, Star office.’’ 

** Will give $50 to anyone securing me a Government 
position paying $50 per mo., or $10 per mo., for a $75 
position as long as retained in office. Address E. E. F., 
Star office.’’ 

‘«T will give to any first-class, reliable person secur- 
ing me a situation in the G. P. Office $50, paying from 
$65 to $75 a month; would like a place as writer or 
folder, as Iam in need of employment. Call or address 
Youne Lapy, 1311 12th St. N. W.”’ 

‘‘Intelligent widow will give $50 to anyone for a 
Government position paying $50 per month, Address 
Wipow, Star office.’’ 


Address M. N., 
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A te National Civil Service Reform League convened 

in Chicago, at the rooms of the Commerce Club in 
the Auditorium Building, on Wednesday, December 12. 
The first meeting was that of the general and executive 
committees, The old members of the executive commit- 
tee were all reélected for 1895, with the exception of 
Fred. W. Whitridge of New York and William M. Mont- 
gomery of Philadelphia, who made way for Richard 
Watson Gilder of New York and Charles Richardson of 
Philadelphia. Four new associations were added to the 
League—the District of Columbia, Cornell University, 
Harvard University and Williams College. George 
McAneny of New York was elected secretary of the 
League, to succeed William Potts, resigned. 

Among the visiting delegates were: F. L. Siddons, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles B. Wheeler, chairman of the 
Buffalo Civil Service Commission ; Charles Richardson, 
vice president of the National Municipal League; Mayor 
C. P. Walbridge of St. Louis; R. H. Dana of Boston; 
W. D. Foulke of Richmond, Ind.; John A. Gano of Cin- 
cinnati, President of the National Board of Trade; Prof. 
J. W. Jenks of Cornell University ; Lucius B. Swift of 
Indianapolis ; Herman Justi of Nashville, Tenn.; George 
W. Jolly, ex-United States District-Attorney for Ken- 
tucky; C. N. Gregory of Madison, Wis.; Prof. E, J. 
James of the University of Pennsylvania; Charles J. 
Bonaparte of Baltimore; H. A. Richmond of Buffalo ; 
William Potts of Farmington, Conn.; Silas W. Burt of 
New York City ; Frederick W. Hollis of Yonkers, N. Y.; 
J. C. Alton of Jamestown, N. Y.; Charles B. White of 
Buffalo; Herbert Welch of Philadelphia; George Mc- 
Aneny of New York City ; William G. Low of Brooklyn ; 
William A. Aiken of Norwich, Conn.; Henry Hitchcock 
of St. Louis; Everett P. Wheeler of New York; Dana 
Estes of Brookline, Mass.; William G. Low of Brooklyn ; 
A. C. Raymond of Detroit, and C. R. Woodruff of Phila- 
delphia. 

Among the Chicago delegates were Franklin McVeagh, 
W. K. Ackerman, John E. Hammond, and other well 
known citizens. 

Besides the Civil Service Reform Associations already 
referred to, the following were represented: The City 
Vigilance League of New York, the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, the New York Reform Club, 
the Civic Federation of Chicago, the National Board of 
Trade, the Municipal League of Philadelphia, the Muni- 
cipal League of Milwaukee and the Massachusetts Re- 
form Club. 

The club rooms were crowded when President Carl 
Schurz called the meeting to order and introduced as 
the first speaker Herbert Welch of Philadelphia, who 
read a paper on “‘ The Influence of the Spoils Idea upon 
the Government of American Cities.’’ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Welch’s address, President 
John W. Ela of the Chicago Association extended to the 
delegates a hearty welcome on behalf of the local Civil 
Service Reformers, and told of the progress of the move- 
ment in Chicago. He assured the delegates that at the 
next municipal election in Chicago the successful can- 
didates would be nominees of the Civil Service Reform 
Association and the Civic Federation, 

Loud and prolonged applause greeted the introduc- 
tion of Mayor Walbridge of St. Louis, who spoke upon 
the municipal reform movement as viewed by a city offi- 
cial, and entered upon an exhaustive review of the merit 
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system in appointment to office. He concluded his ad- 
dress with a warm tribute to the memory of George 
William Curtis. 

The afternoon session closed with a paper by C. B. 
Wilby of Cincinnati on ‘‘ Municipal Reform Impossi- 
ble Under the Spoils System.’’ Mr. Wilby took as an 
example the Tammany ring in New York, and drew a 
lesson from its overthrow at the recent elections. 

The event of the evening session was the address of 
President Schurz, which is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. The address was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. 


The second days’ business meeting opened with the 


reading of the following report of the Committee on 
Resolutions: 


1. The National Civil Service Reform League congratulates 
the country upon the valuable additions to the classified service 
made by the President in his orders of November 3 and Decem- 
ber 12. It regards as especially significant and worthy of com- 
mendation the fact that such measures were not postponed, like 
important extensions of the merit system heretofore made, until 
after a Presidential election removing the party in power; and 
also that they were made immediately effective, thus preventing 
preliminary changes of officials for partisan reasons in the places 
to which they apply. 

2. The League demands that these orders be strictly and faith- 
fully executed by all officers charged with their enforcement, and 
that all subterfuges designed to impair their effect and rob the 
public service and the country of their benefits be resolutely 
exposed, frustrated and punished; and especially that all Cab- 
inet and other superior officers refuse their sanction to removals 
or appointments made in evasion of their terms. 

3. The League calls attention to the excellent results of the 
merit system, where the law is faithfully enforced by efficient 
Commissioners and executive officers, asin the federal classified 
service, and in that of the State of Massachusetts, and it asks the 
people to contrast these results with the demoralization prevail- 
ing where the law has been evaded and nullified, as in the City 
and State of New York. 

4. The League commends to the attention of its fellow citizens 
the admirable report of Postmaster-General Bissell on the Reform 
of the Civil Service in his Department, and congratulates the 
country on the adoption of regulations discouraging partisan 
activity on the part of postmasters and forbidding the removal 
of letter-carriers except on written charges, with full notice and 
an opportunity to make defence. 

5. We call upon the present Congress to carry out the recom. 
mendations of the report of the Postmaster-General, and to pass 
the bills now pending for taking fourth-class postmasterships 
out of politics and providing for the systematic, businesslike 
method of appointment to this important branch of the public 
service. 

6. The League commends the adherence to Reform methods in 
the Departments of the Navy and of Agriculture, and in the 
management of the Indian schools. It condemns the partisan 
reconstruction of the consular service and the many unjustifiable 
changes in the Treasury and the Interior Departments made for 
political reasons 

7. The League recommends the promulgation of a rule by the 
executive authority requiring that employees be acquainted with 
charges that may be preferred against them before they shall be 
dismissed from office. 

8. The League asks that a rule be adopted requiring that spe- 
cific reasons be filed with the Civil Service Commission, for the 
failure to appoint the person whose name stands highest on any 
certified list; a go be given to the Commission to compel 
the attendance of witnesses, and to put them upon oath or 
affirmation, as is allowed by law in the case of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and that a system of registration for all 
laborers be established by law. 

9. The Attorney-General having decided that soliciting by let- 
ter in a Government office contributions for political purposes 
from federal employees,is not a violation of the Civil Service Law, 
the League, while dissenting from this interpretation of the Law, 
which, in a great measure defeats its purpose, demands an amend- 
ment thereto expressly prohibiting such solicitations under the 
penalties provided in the act. 

10. The League recommends that the office of Inspector in the 
Indian service be included within the classified service, so that 
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partisanship, which now seriously interferes with the perform- 
ance of duties of incumbents of this office, be eliminated. 

11. The League recommends that executive action be taken 
applying to the local government of the District of Columbia the 
principles of Civil Service Reform, and, if found necessary, that 
there be such legislation as will carry into effect this recommenda - 
tion. 

12. The League rejoices in the general recognition of the merit 
system as an essential part of all plans of municipal reform, and 
in the evidence of popular confidence, as shown in the adoption 
by the people of New York of a constitution requiring competi- 
tive tests for admission to the Civil Service of that State. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

President Schurz then introduced William G. Low, 
who read a paper by Oscar Straus of New York, who was 
unable to be present. The paper urged the extension of 
the merit system to the consular service. William 
Dudley Foulke was the next speaker. He presented the 
practical arguments in favor of Civil Service Reform, 
with illustrations drawn from recent public events. 

The report of the auditing committee showed the 
affairs of the League to be in good condition. The 
Finance Committee recommended that individuals, as 
well as associations, be admitted to membership, and 
that évery subscriber to Goop GOVERNMENT be made 
thereby an associate member, The report of the com- 
mittee to investigate the working of the Civil Service 
Law in the executive branch of the Government made 
its annual report, prepared largely by Mr. Foulke and 
Mr, Bonaparte. 

Richard H. Dana of Boston delivered a brief address 
upon ‘The Relative Importance of Civil Service 
Reform.’’ President Adams of the University of Wis- 
consin followed with a few remarks upon the progress 
of the Reform movement in England and America. 

Before adjourning, Carl Schurz was reélected presi- 
dent, and Charles Francis Adams of Boston, A. H. Mac- 
Donough of New York, J. Hall Pleasants of Baltimore, 
Henry Hitchcock of St. Louis, Franklin MacVeagh of 
Chicago, Bishop Ryan of Buffalo and William Potts of 
Farmington, Conn., were chosen vice presidents. Silas 
W. Burt of New York was reélected treasurer. 

In the evening there was a banquet at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, under the auspices of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation. 


Mayor Strong’s Opportunity. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, December 12:—The Committee of Sev- 
enty has recently appointed a number of sub-com- 
mittees to consider the municipal reforms promised in 
the platform on which Mr. Strong was elected Mayor. 
Each report with recommendations will be laid before 
the Mayor when he assumes office. The sub-committee 
on the municipal Civil Service system consists of Ever- 
ett P. Wheeler, chairman, E. L. Godkin, Dorman B. 
Eaton, Edward Cary, S. H. Ordway, George McAneny 
and E. Randolph Robinson. Each of these gentlemen 
is a member of the Civil Service Reform Association 
and active in its work. Messrs. Wheeler, Godkin and 
Robinson were members of the first Municipal Super- 
visory Civil Service Commission, by which the existing 
municipal rules were drafted. 

There were in January last 19,000 positions in the city 
Civil Service. Of these, 4,700 were in the educational 
department, to which the law does not apply, 800 were 
in county offices, and 4,800 were laborers’ places. Ofthe 
8,700 remaining, 73 are elective offices and heads of 
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departments, and 228 are confidential or fiduciary posi- 
tions in the excepted schedule. The rest are competi- 
tive, except those in the buildings department, the 
uniformed branch of the street-cleaning department and 
the bureau of street openings. The acts creating these 
departments were passed after the Civil Service act, and 
hence the existing administration has held that the Civil 
Service rules cannot be applied to them unless by special 
direction of the Mayor. This direction the Mayor has 
never yet given. 

The various exceptions have reduced the number of 
city places actually subject to competitive rules to 
about 7,500. It will be within the power of Mayor 
Strong to apply the Rules to the departments excepted, 
as well as to several miscellaneous positions, and to 
adopt the Massachusetts system of labor registration. 
Improvements in the rules, and in the manner of their 
administration, are within his power also, In short, it 
will be practicable to establish in New York City a per- 
fected Civil Service system, as one of the finest results 
of the victory of the Committee of Seventy. M. 


Postal Odds and Ends. 


HE ‘‘oldest postmaster in the United States’’ has 
been turning up in all parts of the country, but the 
friends of Roswell Beardsley, of North Lansing, Tomp- 
kins County, N. Y., claim that he still holds that honor. 
He was appointed a postmaster by President John Quincy 
Adams in 1828, and is still in office. ‘‘ His commis- 
sion,’’ says the Troy Zimes, ‘‘signed by the President 
aforementioned, hangs in his library, and he has been 
offered a large price for it by the New York Geographi- 
cal Society, but is well-to-do and able to keep it. Mr. 
Beardsley is in his eighty-sixth year, and has been post 
master a few months over sixty-six years.’’ 

We have published several of the characteristic let- 
ters received by Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
Maxwell. Here is one of the latest, from a Democrat 
who is anxious to succeed a Republican postmaster now 
in office: ‘‘ My dear Sir—Permit me prayerfully to call 
your attention to the matter of the postoffice and post- 
master at B Has the case been briefed? Will 
the cuss be removed? Hope long deferred maketh the 
heart sick. You remember that on a certain festive 
occasion Cesar was asked what form of death was most 
desirable, and answered without hesitation, ‘The sud- 
den and unexpected.’ And he was right—at least as to 
the survivors. Permit me most delicately to recommend 
this Cesarean dogma to the Department.”’ 

Some of the French newspapers have been raising an 
outcry against the employment of women in the post- 
offices, and declare that the General Council of Postal 
Administration has decided to put a stop to it, alleging 
as reasons physical incapacity, frivolous conduct, and 
the frequency of complaints, A Paris correspondent of 
a London newspaper declares that there is no founda- 
tion for any of these stories. He says that the women 
in the postal service are punctual and painstaking. 
Demands for sick leave are not more common than they 
were before women were employed. There has not been 
a single instance of carelessness reported in the money- 
order department, where they now fill so many places, 
in spite of an increase of business represented by the 
sum of 40,000 francs a year for Paris alone. On the 
whole, he says, the postal authorities have good reason 
to be satisfied with the female clerks, telephonists and 
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telegraphers. ‘The rule is now to give the junior clerk- 
ships, as fast as they fall vacant, to daughters of veteran 
postal servants. They are not paid as well as their 
brothers who have situations of the same class with no 
more work to get through. The difference is as 1,400 
francs to 1,000 francs, and this proportion is main- 
tained through all the different grades, except in that 
of district postmistress. Even in this case difference of 
sex is regarded as a cause for inequality of payment. 


A French Voting Machine. 


A‘ the Exhibition of Progress in the Palais de 1’ Indusrie 
in Paris there has been on view an apparatus for 
collecting and registering the votes of an electoral dis 
trict. In appearance it resembles a large automatic 
weighing machine. The voters step on the platform one 
after the other, when an electric bell begins to ring and 
does not cease until the elector has registered his vote. 
This is effected by pressing a button stamped with the 
name of his candidate. A counting apparatus records 
the vote along with the others on a series of disks, 
marking the units, tens, hundreds, etc., so that when 
the last voter has quitted the platform any child can 
read off the number of votes recorded for each candi- 
date. It is impossible for the elector to vote twice or 
oftener, as the apparatus acts only once so long as he 
stands on the platform. 


The Administration on Record Again. 


OFFICIAL UTTERANCES OF PRESIDENT AND CABINET. 


= President, in his annual message to Congress, 
says: 

The advantages to the public service of an adherence to the 
principles of Civil Service Reform are constantly more apparent; 
and nothing is so encouraging to those in official life who hon- 
estly desire good government as the increasing appreciation by 


our people of these advantages. A vast majority of the voters 
of the land are ready to insist that the time and attention of those 
they select to perform for them important public duties, should 
not be distracted by doling out minor offices, and they are grow- 
ing to be unanimous in regarding party organization as some- 
thing that should be used in establishing party principles instead 
of dictating the distribution of public places as rewards of parti- 
san activity. 

Numerous additional offices and places have lately been brought 
within Civil Service Rules and regulations, and some others will 
probably soon be included. 


Four members of the Cabinet, also, have something 
to say on this subject in their annual reports. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Another year’s experience has served only to strengthen the 
conviction expressed in my last annual report as to the excellent 
working of the Civil Service Law in the Post Office Department, 
and my desire to see its operation extended to every branch of 
the postal service to which such extension is practicable. a 

Wherever it has been possible to do so without positive detri- 
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ment to the service, moreover, vacancies occurring in the Depart- 
mental clerkships above the classified grades have been filled by 
promotion; and this practice, together with an occasional transfer 
of an exceptionally well equipped clerk from the fieid to the 
Departmental service has seemed to act as a wholesale stimulus 
to the ambition of the employees generally. 

If a system which relieves the appointing officers of the Depart- 
ment of a great burden, which protects the service by requiring a 
reasonable test of competency before an appointment is made, and 
which assures the appointee that his tenure will be undisturbed 
as long as his efficiency and good behavior continue, has pro- 
duced such good results in the clerical force of the Department, 
it is reasonable to inquire whether something like it could not be 
applied with advantage to the lower grades of postmasters. 

To one whose duty it is to study the vast mechanism of our 
postal system in detail, the fact soon becomes too plain for con- 
tradiction that it is a business and not a political system; and no 
person can fill the office of Postmaster-General, even for a short 
time, without devoutly longing for the day when this fact will 
receive universal recognition. Owing to the peculiar character 
and distribution of our population it may not be possible for many 
years to establish a thoroughly satisfactory automatic system of 
postal administration in the United States, and the first step 
toward such a consummation is embarrassed by the difficulty of 
dislodging from the public mind any well-rooted association of 
ideas, however illogical. 

For more than one generation the American people have been 
trained to regard the postoffices as inseparable from the varying 
fortunes of the two great political parties, and in some instances, 
even, as legitimately following the vicissitudes of mere factions 
within a party This fallacy is to be deplored, whether we treat 
it broadly as a theory of spoils, or only as reflecting some assumed 
relation betwe n the principles of a political organization and the 
business capacity of its membership The intelligence of our 
people has long outgrown the notion that any one political party 
enjoys a monopoly of administrative talent. ° 

but, brushing these considerations aside, and regarding the 
redistribution of the postoffices with every new Administration as 
merely an incident to the ‘‘change’’ which the people at large 
have demanded at the polls, is it fair to those communities which 
have not joined in the demand to compe! them to share the fruits 
of the demand made by others? The local postoffice is closely 
connected with the every-day life of the people who patronize 
it; and nothing is further from the principles of home rule and 
majority rule than to force a change of postmasters upon a com- 
munity which may have lately cast more than half its votes 
against any change whatever. Yet this is what happens, and is 
bound to happen as long as the postoffices remain in the public 
mind, and hence in the practice of the Government, associated 
with politics. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, as long as this association 
continues, the Postmaster-General will be compelled to give up 
the larger part of his time and attention to the settlement of con- 
troversies about appointments, to the exclusion of all other busi 
ness. Improvements in administrative methods, investigation 
of abuses, economy of expenditure—everything, in short, of per- 
manent advantage to the public—must give way to this one 
absorbing but temporary interest, the selection of some tens of 
thousands of appointees from among-some scores of thousands 
of candidates If an appointment when finally made were to 
last during the good behavior of the appointee, the time spent in 
making the choice would not seem so nearly wasted. But, under 
the practice to which long usage has given somewhat the force 
of an unwritten law, the process is unending. The same weary 
round must be trod through the four years of one Administration, 
only to be retrod through the four years of the next, and so on 
through an infinite sucession of Administrations. 

No head of a private business need to be told how damaging 
to management and discipline such distractions are; and the 
postal service must either be taken out of the political field alto- 
gether and surrounded with the same conditions which conduce 
to the health of a private business, or be divided, for administra- 
tive purposes, into two sections, the one political and the other 
non-political, each under a separate head, so that the executive 
authority on the non-political side shall not be required to divert 
his mind from the great business questions before him, and the 
head of the political side shall not be required to give any of his 
thought to the improvement of the postal system. There is lit- 
tle doubt that, if resort should ever be had to this alternative, 
the obvious expensiveness of a system in which politics were 
openly treated as an essential factor would speedily settle its fate 
with the people; yet the plan here suggested is not a whit more 
extravagant than the practice followed to-day, which reaches the 
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same end by indirection, the postal service losing the benefit of 
many improvements which a Postmaster-General would be able 
to map out and execute if he were given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to devote his attention to the strictly business functions 
of his office. 

In my last annual report I said: ‘‘ Any change in the present 
system by extending the term of the postmasters of all classes or 
by placing their selection with the people in the several locali- 
ties would be a welcome relief to the officers of the Post Office 
Department and place the power of selection where it more 
properly belongs.”’ 

arious devices have been proposed for relieving the Post- 
master-General of his ever-increasing burden of responsibility 
with regard to appointments. Only one measure, however, so 
far as 1am aware, has yet taken the form of a legislative bill. 
That provides for the division of the whole country into postal 
districts, each under the supervision of_an inspector, who is to 
investigate the antecedents, experience, reputation, etc., of all 
applicants for vacant fourth-class postmasterships in his own dis- 
trict, and report results to the Postmaster-Genera!. The Post- 
master-General is then to + op the candidate who, on the face 
of the report, appears to be best qualified in all respects. Once 
appointed, a postmaster may not be suspended or removed for 
political reasons. 

It is claimed by the sponsors for this bill that, if the'statistics 
of several years past afford any criterion, not more than 15 per 
cent. of the fourth-class postmasters would be removed for cause 
in any year, and that when the service had once been thoroughly 
sifted and the principle of undisturbed tenure during good 
behavior had become firmly settled and universally understood, 
the proportion would be still further diminished. 

hether such a plan is, or is not, the best that can be devised, 
itis at least the formulation of a plan which is entitled to the most 
earnest, careful and immediate consideration and may become a 
foundation upon which to build. What is earnestly desired, and 
what daily appears more of a necessity, is legislation of some 
kind which will insure an improvement upon present methods. 
And I trust that Congress, using the bill which is now before it 
as a basis, or substituting one which it is satisfied is better, will 
lose as little time as possible in coming to the relief of the 
Department. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


The system of employing workmen at navy yards through a 
board of labor, taking them without reference to politics and in 
the order of their application, giving preference to veterans and 
those with former navy yard experience, has beenadhered to, and 
continues to be commended without exception by all naval officers 
and others whose duties have brought them in contact with it. 
It is believed that those taken on through these labor boards at 
the several yards are politically divided, approximately, in the 
proportion that the parties bear to each other in the vicinity of 
such yards. No instance of favoritism in the employment of 
labor is believed to have occurred and, indeed, no well-founded 
complaint on that score has at any time been made. — 

The present system of examinations for promotion in the Navy 
is not complete, inasmuch as its provisions are not applicable to 
all grades of officers in the naval service. The recommendation 
contained in my last annual report that Congress be asked to 
extend the provisions of existing law respecting the examination 
of officers as to their physical, mental, moral and professional 
qualifications for promotion to all grades of all corps in the Navy, 
and that the whole system of examinations be placed on a similar 
footing to that of the army and marine corps, is respectfully 
renewed. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Something of the missionary spirit should be in the heart of 
every employee at an Indian agency or Indian school. I cannot 
claim that the present Administration has uniformly succeeded 
in selecting people of the character described, but it is the ear- 
nest purpose of the Indian Bureau and the Department to study 
the employees throughout the entire service, to make proficiency 
the sole standard of retention in office, and to make apparent 
capacity the sole ground for new appointments. 

The work of the development of the Indian is necessarily slow. 
Their peculiarities must be studied and understood, not as a 
whole, but as members of particular tribes, before those engaged 
in their supervision are fit for successful work. Permanency of 
service, therefore, is absolutely necessary to success. I believe 
it is possible to develop acompetent, permanent, non-partisan 
Indian service, and I hope before the end of another year that 
such progress will have been made in this direction that its reali- 
zation will be assured. 
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FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Important positions in the Weather Bureau were filled during 
the past year by competitive examinations. Some examinations 
were freely thrown open to all citizens. Others were only acces- 
sible to those in the lower grades of the Weather Bureau whose 
service ratings were the highest. The results of this competitive 
system have been exceedingly satisfactory. The introduction of 
this manner of promoting subordinate officials has been an inspi- 
ration to all the Weather Bureau observers to do their very best 
as forecasters. Examinations have been held for forecast offi- 
cials. Doubts entertained by many heretofore, as to whether 
capacity in forecasting might be satisfactorily tested by examina- 
tions, have been dispeHed. The Weather Bureau itself has con- 
ducted the examinations, because this method of securing suit- 
able persons for forecast duty was altogether experimental. . . . 

There is no line of investigation which requires more intellec- 
tual discipline, more accuracy of judgment, more patience in 
research, more skill in combining and correlating facts and fig- 
ures, or more special training for its pursuit, than the line fol- 
lowed by the painstaking and successful statistician. Holding 
such opinions, the Secretary of Agriculture is convinced that 
every person employed in gathering statistics under the chief of 
that division should be admitted to that work only after a thor- 
ough, exhaustive and successful examination at the hands of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. Therefore, he has called for 
such examinations, by that honorable body, of candidates for the 
positions of assistant statistician and for chiefs of sections in the 
Division of Statistics. When these examinations transpire, any 
employees now in that division of the Department of Agriculture 
are at liberty, with other competitors, to test their peculiar fit- 
ness and adaptation for that work by submitting to the examina- 
tion. 

It is quite certain that their long experience with the facts and 
figures that are received from day to day in that division will be 


no disadvantage to them in the contest with outsiders, who have 
had no such contact. 


Memoranda. 

HE United States Civil Service Commission will hold 
an examination on December 21, at Washington, 
D. C.—and other large cities, if applications are 
promptly filed—for meat inspectors at asalary of $1,400, 
and assistant inspectors at $1,200. Only graduates of 
veterinary colleges will be admitted, and evidence of 
graduation must be filed with the application. Sub- 
jects: letter-writing, veterinary anatomy and physiology, 

veterinary pathology, meat inspection. 

—Another examination will be held on January 15 for 
an assistant statistician, salary $2,200, and for chiefs 
of sections in the division of statistics, salary $1,600, all 
in the Department of Agriculture. Subjects: Personal 
questions, the science of statistics, tabulating statistics, 
analysis of statistics, literature of statistics, weather, 
crop and commercial statistics, and mathematics. The 
mathematics will include questions on the metric system, 
logarithms, percentage, ratio and proportion, weights 
and measures, and foreign and domestic currency. 
The Department will accept no candidates who do not 
in their examination give evidence of experience in 
statistical work or special study of the science of statis- 
tics. Arrangements may be made to examine applicants 
in some of the large cities where the Commission has 
competent boards. 

—The Secretary of the Interior, after consultation 
with the President, requested the Civil Service Com- 
mission to prepare an order for the President’s signa- 
ture, including the scientific and technical force of the 
Geological Survey in the classified service. This was 
done, and the order covers about 150 positions. There 
are only 20 excepted places in the expert list now. 

—The President has extended the Civil Service Rules 
to sea-post clerks, of whom 14 are employed, They are 





Dec. 15, 1894. 


to be appointed by transfer from the classified Railway 
Mail or postal service, to which they will be eligible for 
restoration atanytime. Transfer clerks hitherto except- 
ed, and steamboat clerks, are transferred to the com- 
petitive list, except those who are employed jointly with 
arailroad orsteamboat company. The number ofsteam- 
boat clerks affected is 25, and of transfer clerks 134. 
Transfer clerks at stations where more than two were 
employed were already subject to examination. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-first month ofthe present Administration, Novem- 
ber 5 to December 4, 1894, numbered 601, of which 489 
were caused by death and resignations, leaving 112 to be 
accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms. 

—The Amity Conferences have begun for a second sea- 
son in New York City. The subject for December 20 
will be ‘‘ The People,’’ with John Swinton in the chair ; 
William Scudamore will speak on ‘* Nationalities,’’ 
Charles B. Spahr on ‘‘ Economic Conditions ’’ and Prof. 
F. H. Giddings on ‘‘ Social Statistics.’” On January 3 
the subject will be ‘‘ The People’s Schools,’’ Hon, Charles 
A. Peabody in the chair; Miss Grace H. Dodge will 
speak on ‘‘ The New York School System’’; Mrs. Amy L. 
Scudamore on “‘ Health’’; Lyman Abbott on ‘‘ Teachers 
and Teaching,’’ and Miss Angelina Brooks on ‘‘ The Kin- 
dergarten Method.”’ 

—The Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association 
has adopted the admirable idea of sending broadcast a 
circular offering to furnish competent and interesting 
lecturers on Civil Service Reform, at a merely nominal 
cost, to any community where a spirit of inquiry into 
this subject has been aroused. It will also answer the 


questions of any who take enough interest to seek fur- 


ther information, 
New Publications. 

|" is impossible for any contemporary biographer to do 
justice to a many-sided public man without devot- 
ing most attention to the experiences of those years of 
development which preceded the sober life-work of his 
maturity. The work will speak for itself, and history 
may be trusted to do full justice to its value as a contri- 
bution to the world’s progress. But back of the work 
stands the man who did it; and in the man, guiding 
the activities of brain and hand, lies the character. The 
character, with all its traits, both broad and petty, with 
all its high lights and deep shadows and elusive intri- 
cacies, determines not only the obvious scope and quality 
of the work, but its subtler tendencies as well. And 
what the character—this energizing and directive 
power—shall be, is chiefly determined by the formative 
influences which surround the man in his youth and 
early prime. This is a fact which seems to have been 
strongly impressed upon the mind of Edward Cary, 
whose life of George William Curtis, just published in 
the ‘‘American Men of Letters ’’ series, could have been 
written only by an intimate personal friend, acquainted 
with the home associations and inner life of his subject. 
For these reasons, although it is as a leader in the 
cause of Civil Service Reform that Curtis made his most 
notable mark upon his own era, there is no real dispro- 
portion in the devotion of at least five-sixths of the space 
in this book to the other phases of his career. The first 
fifty pages are given up to the educational surroundings 
of Curtis’s youth; the next sixty are given to his earlier 
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essays in literature and business ; then come some sixty, 
carrying him into politics with the birth of the Republi- 
can party, and through the stormy days of the anti-slav- 
ery and secession agitations and the civil war which 
followed. Fifty more show him to us as political editor 
of Harper's Weekly and leader of the really progressive 
wing of the Republican party. Finally comes the bud- 
ding of the work for Civil Service Reform which en- 
grossed his later years, and which, from this point on, 
first intermittently and then steadily, was interwoven 
with every interest in which his hand and his heart were 
enlisted. 

The story of Curtis’s life through this period, let us 
say from President Grant’s first inauguration to the eve 
of President Cleveland’s second, is the history of Civil 
Service Reform in epitome. By the time it had elected 
Grant, the Republican party had passed from youth to 
adolescence. It had carried the Government through a 
terrible war and a scarcely less terrible era of ‘‘ recon- 
struction.’’ It had reached a point where it must show 
its capacity for civil as well as for military administra- 
tion. In meeting this test it was Curtis’s desire to see 
the party place itself in the forefront of progress, cast- 
ing aside extravagances, spoils and stratagems, blind 
obedience to the dictation of its captains, and all other 
unworthy things which might have been overlooked in 
past years as the necessary incidents of aggressive cam- 
paigning. He wanted to make it the party of the 
twentieth century as well as of the nineteenth, drawing 
to it the best intelligence in the country for the next 
half-century. It was here that he came into conflict 
with Senator Conkling, whose narrower views of present 
expediency prevailed for a while. The warfare between 
these two giants for supremacy in the first State of the 
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Union attracted popular attention everywhere; the 
Senator’s temporary triumph led by sure steps to the trag- 
edy of July 2, 1881; and the knell which sounded when 
Garfield fell a victim to the spoils mania was also an 
alarm bell to the unthinking crowd. From being derided 
as a dreamer and a fanatic, Curtis found himself suddenly 
at the head of a gfeat host of followers who had been 
converted by a hideous object-lesson to the assurance 
that Civil Service Reform was a live issue, and one 
whose wise decision was vital to the further life of the 
Republic. 

We wish that we had space at our command in which 
to outline Mr. Cary’s sketches of Curtis’s political and 
reform work. It gives us a better notion of the Inde- 
pendent’s personal point of view than anything else of 
the same sort that has yet been written. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, publishers. 

The December magazines, as a rule, are given over 
so largely to holiday stories and sketches as to leave lit- 
tle room for the discussion of questions of governmental 
reform. The Century, however, has a word of encourage- 
ment to offer as to the advances made by the idea of 
Civil Service Reform among the practical people of the 
country: 

Within a year the Anti-Spoils League has attained a member- 
ship of 10,000, representing every State and Territory, and 1n- 
cluding many prominent men of every political faith. In New 
York City the platform of the non-partisan Committee of Seventy, 
which headed the revolt against government by the criminal and 
semi-criminal classes, contained a specific and downright endorse- 
ment of the system. Very significant also was the nomination 
for Congress in the Louisville district of Mr. Edward J. McDer- 
mott, an avowed Civil Service Reformer. The platform of the 
Massachusetts Democratic convention, and the speech of the 
presiding officer, ex-Governor William E. Russell, were most 


pronounced in favor of the Reform. As a new evidence that 
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business men are alive to the necessity of abolishing the spoils 
system may be cited the reference to the subject by Mr. Herman 
Justi of Nashville at the recent convention of bankers at Balti- 
more. Indeed, there has never been more certainty that the 
people are in advance of their representatives on this subject, 
and would willingly support a radical policy which would substi- 
tute d monstrated merit for the wish of the spoilsman as a test 
in the selection of all Government employees of the non-political 
grades. 

The editor of the Review of Reviews, also, takes fresh 
heart of hope: 

The preserves of the spoilsmen grow narrower from time to 
time, and the Civil Service Reformers have never had better 
reason for encouragement and for renewed effort than they find 
in the existing situation. The election in New York is destined 
to result in the introduction of business-like methods into most 
of the departments of State administration, while the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Tammany in New York City means a complete 
reorganization of the whole municipal service in strict accord- 
ance with the merit system and the principles of a sound and 
economical municipal administration. In other parts of the 
country the elections have tended to promote the views of those 
who are sworn enemies of our pernicious American system of 
using public offices as private and party spoils. The public tem- 
per as displayed in this election will strengthen the hands of all 
workers for a sound public service. 


A notable article in the Quarterly Illustrator is by 
Charles De Kay, the recently appointed Consul-General 
at Berlin, under the title ‘‘ Griitzner’s Smiling Monks,”’ 
showing pictorially the humorous and genial side of 
cloister-life. Some striking productions of pictures by 
Jean Béraud and of statuary by Fix-Masseau accompany 
Anne Toucey Gilbert’s ‘‘ A Glimpse of Parisian Art.’’ A 
richly illustrated paper on ‘‘Old English Pottery and 
China in America,’’ by Alice Morse Earle, and one 
‘* With Horses and Dogs,’’ by Marguerite Tracy, will 
be especially attractive to collectors and sportsmen. 
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